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These Buildings and Over 8000 
Others are Supplied by The 
Kewanee System of Water Supply 


AVE you a water supply problem to solve? The 
Kewanee System will solve it satisfactorily and 
economically, Weguarantee successful operation, 

or your plant may be returned at our expense of freight 
charges and your money will be refunded. 





All the conveniences and protection of the best 
city water works are afforded, without the incon 
veniences, expense and annoyance which go hand 
in hand with inferior systems. Our guarantee 
and the successful operation of over 8000 Kewanee 
Systems are your assurance of entire satisfaction. 











The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


is being used for an almost endless variety of re- 
quirements,—for city, suburban and country resi- 











dences, farms, schools, hotels, public institutions, 











apartment buildings, neighborhood water works, 
and small towns. 

The technical and practical knowledge of our 
hydraulic engineers and our intimate knowledge of 
this subject gained from over ten years’ experience, 
are at your service. 

In the Kewanee System, there is no elevated 
tank to mar the landscape view, to leak, freeze, or 



















collapse; and no dangerous and inefficient attic 
tank is required. Air pressure delivers the water 
to all fixtures and hydrants. 


Write for our complete 64-page illustrated cata! togue 
which explains everything. Ask for catalog gue No. ¢ 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. = 
404 Equitable Bidg., Baltimore. 

















































For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been skilfully 
and successfully administered by medical 
specialists for the past 28 years. 

At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N.Y. Pittshure, Pa 
ol Bt. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. $246 Fifth A 
Grand Rapids, Mieh. Sen Sh Providence, R. I 
265 So. College Ave. a Waukesha. Wis 
Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont.. Canad 
Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Ma 
North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, Englar 














THE 


GORTON SYSTEM 
OF HEATING 


Witt the Gorton System the heat 
can be controlled in each individual 
idiator and the radiator heated as de- 
ired, from one or two loops up to its 
illest capacity. Thus, each room is 
eated to exactly the temperature de- 
red, to suit the occupant, regardless of 
1e changes in the weather. This means 
great saving in coal. 
The Gorton System costs less to in- 
tall complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
ny steam fitter. 
1 We shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
ve further information on application. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


16 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S Regular 
DELINEATOR Price 


WORLD’S WORK 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offeris good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 












































“The Star” a Pad 


For 
Dining 
Tables 











HE only 3 rotection to the most Lye | polished sur- 


iry from moisture and hot dishes, 
; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size 
awer when not in use. Made of spe- 
reda stos, covered with double- faced Cot- 


| to mae it soft and noiseless, Made to 


ize table, Leaves for extension if re- 


-dis h and Platter Mats of same mate- 
cloth is not used—round, square, or 
18 inc "s s in size 


Write for de. anttpiies booklet 


| L. W. KERNEY & CO. 261 W. 62d St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Hall 
Marks 


Sargent’s Artistic Hard- 
ware is the “Hall Mark” 
on the perfectly trimmed 
house. 

If you are building or 
remodeling do not make 
the mistake of leaving 
to one less interested, 


the selectionof hardware 
for your home. 


Sargent’s 
Artistic 
Hardware 


offers a wide variety of beau- 
tiful designs that harmonize 
perfectly with any style of 
architecture or finish. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs 
Sent FREE 


Write fora complimentary cop 
to~/ay and don’t select your har« 
wareun ily uhaveseen the seven 
ty patterns it illustrates and de. 
scribes. There’s a design suited to 
every taste and to every style of 
house. This boc kK is a great help 
to home buildere—you owe it to 
yourself to write for a free copy 
now. Address 


SARGENT & CO., 
140 Leonard St., New York. 


























Profits in the Home 


OMEONE has said, “ The profits in the home 
are not so much in dollars and cents as in 
health and happiness of those most dear.” 

Such profits truly are worth some little investi- 
gation and study. But there are pecuniary profits 
as well to be gained through the home-study courses 
of the American School of Economics. ‘ 

These courses and books are a guaranteed 100 
per cent a year money investment—besides being 
of fascinating interest. Health, food, clothing, 
home management, motherhood, etc. Also teachers’ 
and professional courses,—college credits. 

An illustrated 7o-page booklet, “The Profession of Home 


Making,’ sent on request. Address postal or note A. S. H. E., 
611 W. 69th St., Chicago, III. 


Do you live in the country? 


Or in the suburbs ? 


Or anywhere away from a city water supply ? 
How is your house supplied with water ? 


Every one must have water. 

Water is necessary for animal and man; and nature 
demands it too for irrigation. 

The success of your home as a comfortable and sani- 
tary abiding place, depends largely on your water 
supply. 

Artificial heat is required only in winter—artificial 
light only at night. 


Water is required during all seasons—day and night. 


Impossible as it may seem, the subject of water 
supply had been almost entirely neglected until recent 
years, while great improvements had been made con- 
tinually in lighting and heating methods. 


This water supply problem is now completely 
colved by 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 





The Kewaree System insures every convenience, 
comfort and protection offered by the most up-to-date 
city water works system. 

This means an abundant supply of water with ample 
pressure behind it, available at any hour of the day or 
night. 

The Kewanee System will enable you to have that 
water delivered to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
barn, garden, lawn—anywhere. under strong pressure. 

The Kewanee System does away with the drudgery 
of carrying this water in buckets, a task which men 
shirk and women detest. 

The Kewanee System obviates the old style elevated 
tank. which is expensive, unsightly and unsafe— 
which may leak, freeze or collapse. 

And no leaky and inefficient attic tank need be 
used 


Use the water from your own well, cistern or other 
natural source of supply. 

The plant may be placed in the cellar, located in a 
special pump house—or under ground if necessary— 
out of sight and thoroughly protected. 


Kewanee Systems are easy to install, easy tooperate 
and cost nothing for repairs. 

The Kewanee System is not an experiment by any 
means. 

Over 8000 Kewanee Systems in successful operation. 

Complete plants furnished to supply any require- 
ments, from those of a cottage to a small town. 

Kewanee Systems are now supplying country and 
city homes, clubs, hotels, schools, apartment buildings, 
public institutions and towns. 

Our engineers can solve your water supply problem; 
and no charge will be made for preliminary prices and 
plans. 

Every Kewanee System is fully guaranteed—we take 
all the risk and responsibility. 

Let us show you what we can do for you. 

Write for our complete 64-page illustrated catalog 
which explains everything. 

Ask for catalog No. 6, 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
; 404 Equitable B 


2.3: 


n 820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 




















The Only Real Stains 


| If you have only seen the crude and tawdry colors 
of the thinned-paint imitations of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


| 

you have no idea of the beautiful coloring effects 
| of the true Stains. They are soft and deep, like 

velvet, but transparent, bringing out the beauty 
| of the wood grain. Half as expensive as paint, 
| twice as handsome, and the only Stains made of 
Creosote, “the best wood preservative known.” 
| 


Samples on wood and Catalogue sent free on request 
| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents at all Central Points 
a 








A. 8, Bell, Arch’t., New York City 


**Quilt,’* the warmest sheathing paper 























HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READE 








RS EXCHANGE 





THE CRAFTERS 
LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 
ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 

FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 
STEINWAY HALL 
DARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 








Telephone North-2936 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 
Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 
407-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO 











Womrath Brothers & Company 
116 E. 28th Street, New York City 
We are making our “‘Betsy Ross’’ rugs to harmo- 
nize with the color motif of your rooms. Send 
us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 
to carry out the general scheme. 
Write for particulars and prices 











Make Your Home Grounds Beautiful 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits and Herbaceous Plants. Illustrated and de- 
ecriptive price list free on application. 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St. 
Chicago Stock Exchange Bidg. Tel. Main 3613 














Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable color Decidedly artist 
design and inexpersive. Send for booklet 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn 








Now is the Time 








to buy your rugs, carpets, curtains, 
furniture, in fact—everything that is 


needed. The shops 
IN NEW YORK 


are making remarkably low prices on 
their goods now — owing to the tem- 
porary financial stringency. Let me 
know at once what you want and | 
will get prices for you. Remember 
—my services cost you nothing. 
References furnished. 


MRS. WALTER REMINGTON NICHOLS, 
Purchasing Agent 


26 East 21st Street New York City 




















Our Beautiful 
Brochure on Curtains | 


Draperies and Interiors 
Will be sent FREE on application 


| The highest test of one's taste in the 
furnishing of the home is shown in 

the Draperies. An otherwise beauti- 

’ ful room may be spoiled by a poor 

; selection of curtains and draperies, ; 








——_ 


just as a good picture may be marred 

by an inharmonious frame. 

When in Chicago call at our show 

rooms and inspect the most complete 
line of Real Lace Curtains, Curtain- 

materials and Fabrics for Draperies, 

Decorations and Furnishings. 


_ 


Estimates submitted. 
4 Send for the Brochure to-day | 
Styer Lace and Drapery Co. 


174 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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TIGER SKINS 
LEOPARD SKINS 
BEAR SKINS 
WOLF 

FOX, ETC. 


GAME HEADS 
ROBES 
AND 


















A beautiful selected 
Chinese 
Leopard Skin 
Mounted openjaws 


or half head 
hose Proof 


930. 00 and $35 ‘00 
Re 


onZsojeje’) 
poIelisnyyy Mou Au JOJ puag 


Skins for sale 


$15.00 to $18.00 
Regul 
$20.00 to $35 00 


Skins for the Country House 
A few rare Tiger and Lion 


Franklin C. Jones, Importer 


172 Federal Street, - - Boston, Mass 
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3A BEA UTIFUL COVER 5 
TO YOU ON APPROVAL & 
DISTINCTIVE AND NEW GIFT 
FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE, THE DEN, 
= WALL DECORATION, PILLOW COVERS, Etc. 
Absolutely Unique and Unobtainable Elsewhere & 


Ot CECE 
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Pa 

o 

& Average length 40 inches . 

o , The covering illustrated above is made from the skin of the 

oC mm calf. To this fact is due the exquisite texture of the hide. 

& The ne thin coat of short, soft, delicate hair, retained by our special o 

process of tanning, has a sheen and bi blending of colors as beauti- & 

oO ¢t y as a choice onental rug. 

=; Send us $5.00 and w om 

8 How to see it. GEES ate 8 
, 


~~ amine itin your home. _ If not satisfactory, ao at our A t 
© and we will remit purchase price. State 


e of your & 
room and we will select cover to matc 


% THE E. F. THOMPSON Co. 2 
2 3998 ELLIS AVE. CHICAGO § 


You Con Make It It 


Materials with instructions for making beautify’ 
brass candle shades, 35c each, 60c per pair, post 
paid. Choice of Butterfly, Conventional Flower or 
Grape designs. Lamp shade outfits, Dolphin de. 
sign, to or 12 inch diameter, $1.00; 14 or 26 inch, 
ze. 25. Jardiniere outfits, Tulip or Bragoa design, 
». Fern dish, Cherry design, 75c. Work fasci- 
satin: and easy for home—art or earning pocket 
money. Hammer only additional tool necessary 


THE NORFOLK SPECIALTY CO. 
NORFOLK, Va. 


EASTERN! 
LAMPS 


FITTED FOR 
ELECTRICITY 


Hammered brass lined 
with red silk. Beautiful and 
distinctive in proportion 
and design. 


We shall be glad to 
send our catalogue show- 
ing these lamps ina 
number of designs, and 
giving many illustrations 
of our imported brocades, 
silks and other fabrics for 
furnishings. 


BA VIS 
‘EAST INDIA HOUSE 


| 373 Boylston Street, Boston 





Department (, 31 Brown Street 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 5 











v ehe eultor ot this uepartment will be glad to describe in 
i] the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
subscribers to Toe House Beavutiruyt. But it is 
ry to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house asa whole. Re- 
ies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
d written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should he written on all nlans and letters 





A RUSTIC COTTAGE 


Please give me color scheme for the inside of a 
rustic pine house, rooms, large reception hall, living- 
room and dining-room, all open together with pine 
columns. These have their bark on. The stair- 
wav is rustic, the rails pine poles. I want to know 
how to finish the inside. Will it look well to have 
the frame and beams ee gp i If so, what colors 
shall I select for the finish, side wall, floor and ceil- 
ing, curtains, rugs, etc. There are three bedrooms 
up stairs, each having two dormer windows. What 
color scheme shall I select for these. The fire- 

laces of the three down stairs rooms are to be 
New York native cobble stone. J. M. 


Your rustic house is so attractive that it seems | 


a pity to do much in the way of decoration. Keep 
the bark on the columns and leave the beams ex- 
posed. We are of the opinion that you will get 


the best results by keeping the walls as rustic as | 


possib’:) We would suggest bare boards, unless 
you need piastered walls for warmth. If the latter 
are a necessity, we would advocate rough cast 
plaster of a neutral color. If you wish, the plaster 
could be stained. and in that case it would be a 
good plan to use green in the reception hall and 
living-room, and yellow in the dining-room, with 
yellow ceilings. Your fireplace of field stone helps 
out the rustic idea. In the bedrooms, effects should 
be kept as simple as possible. Plain tones for the 
walls are advised, blue in one room, yellow in 
another, light green in the third. Chintz curtains 
in gay patterns, harmonizing with the walls, would 
be attractive; painted furniture is pleasing in such 
rooms. 


OLD CHINA 


What is the date of a spoon with these marks — 
leo ’s head, lion passant, K in old English text, 
and the head of Victoria? I believe the K is the 
date letter, but I do not have access to the tables 
from which I might ascertain the year. 

The spoon also has the initials C. E. and a little 
mark above. Has it any special name? It is 
mall with a round bowl. It was brought from 
England by my friend’s mother. She does not 
think it is very old, and of course it must come 
within the reign of Victoria. 

Can you tell me where to find out about old 

helsea? I have seen a good many pieces that 
were so called. They are white ware with raised 
figures in pale blue or lavender, often the shamrock, 
thistle and rose — sometimes, grapes. I have never 
been able to find a description of them, although 
I have no doubt they are rightly named. How 
old are they ? 

We have a copper lustre toby. It was brought 
from London a year or two ago and compares 
favorably in quality with three old family pieces. 
How old should you suppose it to be? have 
lately bought two onal copper luster pitchers 

ALLERTONS 
stamped on the bottom: LONGTON 
ENGLAND 
One has a yellow band and looks quite old. The 
other has a blue band, but the luster looks fairly 
brown when placed by the old pieces. I suspect 
both of them. What do you think? 

I wish to ask about a kind of mossy decoration 
which I have seen on three pieces only, one a yellow 
ptoher which has three small patches on the neck. 
t is greenish black, looks as if it had been streaked 





Cottage Desk 


A SUGGESTION 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


DAPTED to shore and 
country houses. Can be 


obtained unfinished or stained 
to suit the purchaser, and indi- 





vidual tastes may be gratified. 


A request will bring pictures 
of 200 distinctive patterns. 

Visitors are invited to in- 
spect specimen pieces displayed 
in our warerooms. 





| one 32 Canal St. 
William Leavens & Co. Manufacturers Boston, Mass. 











THESE COMPLETE PLANS $10.00 EACH 

with an itemized bill of material and umber, also complete specifications 
covering gll rts of the work in a technical manner, including heating, 

lumbing and painting (any kind of heating plant, or stoves). The draw- 

ngs are very complete, including besides three floor plans, four views of 
the exterior drawn to working scale and several sheets of interior and ex- 
terior details on large scale. Fireplaces and vestibules can be added or 
plans reversed. These plans will save several times their cost in a savin 
of the foreman’s time alone while laying out the work. SEND FOR TH 
PLANS NOW AND PAY WHEN YOU GET THEM. They will convince 

ou where words might fail. If these plans do not neet your requirements 
et me draw you some which will. 

WATER COLOR SKETCH OFFER 
SEND ME YOUR IDEAS OF A HOME ani I will send you FREE a beau- 
tiful perspective sketch in water colors, st..ving the house just ax it will 
appear on the lot. (This generous offer is t. show you the advanta es of 
employing an architect). Remember, SPECIALLY DRAWN PLANS NOT 
SOLD A SECOND TIME. WITH THE SKETCH I will aleo send the first 
and second floor plans drawn to scale AFTER YOUR OWN IDEAS, for two 
dollars, to be applied on cost of working drawings. Floor plans are drawn 
scale first in order to accurately make the free water color sketch. 
Send orders to 205-7-9 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


=~ARTHUR C. CLAUSEN :: ARCHITECT 


(JUST A WORD ABOUT PLANS 


rac a 
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PEE DEDEDE DRE DEBE DEES DEBE DERE 
a ae 0 
? New and distinctive ? 
Q Designs im @ 
: : 
° @ 
; Quaimt 
r: : : 
Furmiture 
| : Simple im Lime, Har- : 
| ; monious im Patterm ? 
& Q 
| ; Send for Portfolio ; 
| & Q 
| 
‘ Storey : 
cf, ME ae scr | Furniture Co. &% 
| : No. 242. Solid Oak, a) * om Leather, any finish 295-297 Wabash Ave. : 
? The Home of Mission Furniture Cilonge : 
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A Leading Architect 


Designed this Non-Smoking Fireplace 


We have scores of 
other fireplace de- 
signs—some simple, 
some_ elaborate — }j 
that will suit ifthis } 
does not appeal to ff 
your artistic sense— 
all a ee? by 
America’s leading 
architect, in con- jf 
junction with a prac- 
tical fireplace build- } 
er who has devoted 
his life to the work 
of perfecting a fire- 
place that will not 
smoke. 

Our fireplaces | 
leave nothing to be | 
desired in point of } 
true, artistic beauty. 

racticability an d 

onesty of construc- 
tion. We can refer 
you to many men of wealth and position throughout the 
country who find solace and comfort inthe warmth and 
cheer of our fireplaces. Being built of finest specially 
made brick, they should not be confused with the c heap 
wooden affairs so often seen in modern dwellings. 

We suggest tints and colors to harmonize with the 
room decorations. Can be placed in new or old homes. 


Our free Book of Designs, sent for the asking, 
shows a pleasing and suitable variety to meet 
i requirements. 


Our prices are from $18.00 upwards. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 


2527 West Twelfth Street CHICAGO 




















SANITARY DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 
BY THE ASHLEY SYSTEM 


is a practical application of a scientific principle 
which reduces organic solids to a liquid state 
and the purification and absorption of this 
liquid. When once installed, this system #2 
rarely needs andis 

safe and sanitary. The first expense 
of‘installation is the last expense. 
Your country mansion, suburbaa 
home, factory or public institu- 
tion can be equipped at a small 
expense. Write us, stating the 
conditions which must be met 
in your own case and we will 
advise you and send 

our EE 


jOOK- 
LET. 






















House Sewage Disposal Co., 6512 Normal Ave., Chieago, Ill. 
tea 

















THE 


GORTON SYSTEM 
OF HEATING 


oo the Gorton System the heat 

can be controlled in each individual 
radiator and the radiator heated as de- 
sired, from one or two loops up to its 
fullest capacity. Thus, each room is 
heated to exactly the temperature de- 
sired, to suit the occupant, regardless of 
the changes in the weather. This means 
a great saving in coal. 

The Gorton System costs less to in- 
stall complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
any steam fitter. 


We shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
give further information on application. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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on and had crystallized. It is very fin 
branches, hard to describe I have seen it 
it made trees of is heights. That wa 
most elaborate pattern. The pitcher, which 
by me, is a dark yellow, good gloss, ver; 





shape. One patch of decoration 
a caterpillar rather than very fine n 
vite twig. Can you guess at the ware, the 
tion, or the date? Is there any special nai 
this ware? 
What should I pay 
octagonal, with a border of ‘ivy leaves? 
Our house was built in 1863. We would 
ut in a grate. What sort of mantel would 
xeeping? We have old rass andirons and a ¢ 
a pan. 
May I add one more 1eSstlor 

arisen? What is the ulue of a small g 
— cherry, brought from England about 


is something 


1OSS OF al 





for a tortoise-shell 


The date of your s; 31845. Itisar 
specimen of Victorian sil f grea 
The letter K was also used 1825 

We can tell you where 1 can learn a great 
about old Chelsea 1G it i not e the la 
and-white ware which have mind 
Chelsea works closed long bef this sprigged 
was made. In England, it is usually called 
china,”’ and it is claimed that it was mad 
number of potteries. We are collecting 
information we can about this wa whicl 
well known in America, but a t which 
so little reliable informati It 
1815 to 1840, and is not so valuable as’many 
of the same period. We know the patterns } 
mention and consider them very charming. Ar 
True’s opinion was once asked about this 
and he replied that he did n~. know, and 
authorities have confessed a similar ignorance 

Your copper toby 1S al l ninety years 
We are doubtful of your lustre pitchers, but cam 
tell without seeing them. There are a great n 
spurious blue-and-copper 3 the ma 

The ‘‘tree” ware you speak of is called a1 
collectors ‘‘Mocha’”’ becaus« ebody, long 


was made 


thought the decoration looked like a moss ag 


or mocha stone. It is of Englis! e, and i 
old country is usually found in tl upe 
and large pitchers 
years old. 

When you speak of tortoise-shell ; 
coming to rare things; that f mea 
toise-shell ware of Wheildo: W 
You would be lucky to ge plate 

Franklin Stoves were in good repute as 
1860, and one is recommended 4 good repr 
tion may be purchased for the price of an ordit 
ugly stove. 

A cherry. gate-leg in good repair vorth a 
$30.00 


MANTEL TILING 


In my house, we have seve fireplaces, al 
wood, but the tiles need replacing and I want 
make a change. They were put in duri 
benighted period when ttled effects’ 
used in mantels, and th gly beyond y 

It does not seem practical it the mant 
but merely to replace the tiles and to make tl 
feature as effective as possibl All the woodwor 
white. The hall has a tapestry paper of indiff. 

design which I shall chan 
dark, I thought of using a pulp pape 





two sha 









ill HT e CO 
READY FOR USE 


ANCHOR 






BRAND 


REGUS PAT OFFICE 1875 


Cars, 


*ee0ce 


SHEETS 


DWIGHT Mrc.Co. NEw YORK 











Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MFG. CO. 


TENAEPLY., N. J. 


New York Address. Chicago Address, 
20 East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street 
Send for Sample, Dept. 2 

















ore As the room is rathe 


Every requirement of art, beauty, strength and 
durability is met perfectly by Koll’s Patent Lock 
Joint Columas. Best for all exterior, interior and 
garden uses. Write for Catalog N-19, 


855-1055 ELSTON AVE., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York 


Successors to Henry Sanders Co., Chicago, and Hartmane Bros. 
Mnfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. 











FIRE-FANCIES 


hat charm the eye and stir the imagina- 
1e from the open fire, and when 


ns i 


Ln 











Jackson 


Ventilating Grate 





et pure air and perfect ventilation 
| of your rooms, besides saving half 
‘|, with just the right deg 
Za of heat for any weather. 
3urns coal, wood or gas. Easily 
and can be fitted to 
Ideal for country 


=| regulated, 
any fire-place. 
houses. 











Write for hand- 
some catalogue 
“3” and learn 
all about its 
principles and 
workings. 


E. A, JACKSON 
& BRO. 
47 Beckman St. 
New York 
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of yellow, and have the tiles either yellow or green 
inasoft.finish. Our big living-room is a very satis- 
factory one aside from the tiles, with brown walls, 
rugs, and an extremely good color scheme. 
RR ties are in two shades of pink. What color 

should the new tiles be? 

In the drawing-room there is a blue and white 
r, with a mottled purple and red tiling which 
ae a depressing combination. What can I use 

here? ‘i. & 
Changing the tiles will make a great difference 
in the appearance of your mantels. The small 
highly glazed tile is seldom used now. It was never 
attractive, and in comparison with modern work is a 
poor specimen. We would match the walls in the 











tiling instead of using the usual contrast; yellow | 


in-the hall, light brown in the living-room and a 
blue and white Dutch tile in the dining-room. 
Unglazed tiles of: soft finish are best. You will 
find a great variety to choose from and at prices 
to correspond with all incomes. 


BEDROOM SUGGESTIONS 


We are expecting to move west next year and will 
build at that time. 
ishings for my chambers this winter. 





I wish to begin on some furn- | 
Would like | 


ur assistance in the furniture to be used in the | 


our bedrooms, and color scheme, telling me the 


most desirable coloring, say in a north room, south, | 
We have bird’s-eye maple in a yel- | 


east, and west. 


low room, curly birch in a blue room, and a com- | 


lete old-fashioned black walnut in red at present. 

; buying new furniture for the fourth room (and 
our own room with twin beds) would you buy 
mahogany? I have a drawn-work dresser cover, 
also a Cluny lace one. Would you buy bedspreads 
to match these, or do you prefer the colors for 
dresser and bed and over-curtains? 

I have a good divan in the bird’s-eye maple, and 
you see if I knew now which color is the most suit- 
able with this wood I would get the pillows for this 
and many other ideas I could work out. 

I am very fond of your magazine and begin from 
the very title page and read through. L. A. H. 


We are glad to give you what assistance we can 
in regard to your prospective home, but we have 
found that it is more satisfactory to decide the small 
decorative problems ajter‘the house is built. 


After | 


the wall papers are hung it is a good time to make | 


curtains and pillows. 

We can quite understand that you wish to have 
many things ready in order to furnish the house 
more quickly, and on that basis we give you the 
following suggestions: 

For a north bedroom we would suggest yellow 
and white, or pale gray; for a southeast room, blue 
and white is a good combination; for the west 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


toom, pink and ivory, or lavender and green, or | 


green and white. 


In buying new furniture we would most certainly | 


tecommend mahogany. In regard to the dresser 


covers, we approve of white rather than colors — | 


unless a dressing table with chintz curtains is used, 


when the top of the table should be covered with | 


material to match. Both the covers you mention 
are good. Bedspreads better be white unless you 


are using chintz or cretonne to conform to a colonial | 


scheme. 

The most harmonious colors with bird’s-eye maple 
are green, lavender, and pink. Bird’s-eye maple 
grows yellowlwith age and this fact must be taken 
into consideration in planning wall papers and 
hanginge for rooms where this wood is used. 

Good materials for pillows are plain linens and 
cottons, linen taffetas, Java prints, and cretonnes 


| 
| 











PLAN YOUR GARDEN FOR THE FUTURE 

Settle your ideas of what you want to do or intend to do. Construct your plan 
and work with that ultimate end in view. 

Where the Garden Scheme permits of formal treatment, the Terrace, Balustrading, 
Steps and Fountains should be planned at one time. 

Most Garden pieces are stationary. A Wall Fountain that would go well with 
your Garden now may not be at all appropriate finally. 

If at present you only need a Vase to break the monotony of the wall, or a Sundial 
Pedestal for some plat, or possibly a Table or a Bench for the Tennis Court which after- 
wards would be used to help out the Pergola yet to be built, purchase these pieces with 
the ultimate scheme always in mind. 

The Erkins Studios have every facility to help you, or to collaborate with your 


Architect in the planning and furnishing of your Garden, and in our studios we show the 


most complete collection of Garden Furniture. If you are interested in furnishing your 
Garden write us. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


2 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 























Historic Styles in Furniture 


NOW READY 
190 Pages 100 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 











Shutters That Work 
From the Inside 


Here is a window shutter that is opened, 
closed, or set at any desired angle without open- 
ing the window or moving the shades. The 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


operates from the inside by turning a little handle 
on the window casing. No slamming or breaking 
of shutters—Worker holds blind rigid in any position. 
No drafts, windy gusts or dust sweeping in open win- 
dow. Most convenient item of builders’ hardware 
ever discovered. 
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Hundreds of testimonials. Write for descriptive matter. 
MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., Flemington, N. J. 




















COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1907 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an enlarged 
edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in miniature of one of 
the new designs. This book has had more thought and labor expended 
on it than any of its predecessors. It contains floor plans, descriptions, 
estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. Indesign, and in its value to 
all who intend to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonie! House, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 


Address: E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 

















Each panel has a different fire effect 
and individuality of grain. The designs 
are in great variety and will be colored to 
harmonize with the decorations 
of your room 
Price $20.00 wired and 
eq uipped 

Write for catalogue 
showing shades for all 
styles of lamps and 

candles 


Exquisite creations of translucent 
white holly, rendered richly beauti- 
ful by tbe OTOKO WOOD FIRING 
PROCESS and by hand painting 

The effect of the light radiating 
through the fired wood is 

unique, beautiful and 

restful 
Frame 
Brass, 
Verde 


THE OTOKO 
COMPANY 


and fittings in 
Bronze or 
as desired 


Old South Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SHADE DEPARTMENT 
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THE HOUSE 


The March House Beautifu! 


It will be several months before the effect of the combina 
tion of “Indoors and Out” and The House Beautiful will shov 
in the magazine to the best advantage. Al! magazines ar 
made up many weeks before they go to press, and it is impos 
sible at a late date to shift the whole composition. But the re 
sults will show in time, and, it is to be hoped, they will be sat 
isfactory to our readers. 


The next issue of The House Beautiful will be first of the 
gardening numbers. It will contain many features of more tha: 


passing interest, and numerous articles and illustrations which 





should go into the scrap 
books of prospective home: 
builders. 


Among the notabl 


"COMBINED WITH 


may be mentioned: 
oe The Principal Rooms of the 
House, in the English Style, wit! 
a full page illustration, by Ca 
roll M. Bill. 

A Woman's Idea of Con 
venient Closets, by Ethel Bar 


and working drawings. 





by Richard Morton. 

A Colorado Springs House 
fully illustrated, by Calvin Kiess 
ling, architect. 





=> Planning the House: an 
Cover for March greatly reduced 


with many plans and illustrations. 


The Coming of the Spring Catalogues and Plants for the Terrace, by 


Ida D. Bennett. 


These are but a few of the special contributions. There are, in addi- 
tion, the regular departments—Questions and Answers, which readers will 
always find full of suggestions. 


Old China, a department intended not merely for the experienced col- 
lector but for the beginner as well. 


The Table Beautiful, with its hints for the decoration of the table 
ior special occasions. 

In Metropolitan Shops, an immensely helpful page of notes about nov- 
elties to be had in New York. 


The issue will contain many beautiful illustrations, and will be worth 
much more than the 25.cents it costs on the news-stand. For sale by all 
newsdealers, or by the publishers, 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 





contributions the following 


tholomew, with several plans 


Electric Lighting Fixtures, 


Artists’ Ideals, by Henry 
Miller and Prince Troubetskoy. 


other of the practical articles by 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., architect, 
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e are many remnants to be found in the big 


which make charming pillows. For summe; 


a figured organdy makes a good slip: cover 
l washes well. 


STAINS AND TRIMS 

going to change the woodwork all over the 
floor of my house. The hall is.in red and the 
turemahogany. There’are'large'folding doors 
2 parlor on one side and a billiard-room' on the 
I shall have the woodwork white, with 
gany doors, or the reverse. The tread and 
f staircase will be mahogany. What shall ] 
for portiéres for hall? The parlor side portiares 
pale green damask; on the. billiard-room side 
rtiéres are dark green cloth, with plush 
Hall and billiard-room have hardwood 


rder 


ors, with oriental rugs. At the back of the hall 


small doors opening into library on one side, 


ning-room on the other. Shall I use same’ kind 


portiéres here as at big doors? 

What shall I make the’woodwork of,the'billiard- 

ym? The table is oak with green felt; cover 

e billiard-room also opens into)the dining-room, 
h is papered in a dark red paper, with a 


nventional design in green and tan tulips. What 


shall the walls and curtains of the billiard- 
be? The dining-room has a wainscoting to 
top of the chair rail. Shall I use a plate rail 

this and how high above, or have wall 


binets built? Is there anything newer than plate 


The furniture in this room is golden oak. 
re is a built-in seat. What shall I use for up- 
tery? The library wall is covered with a ta 
’ paper, green predominating. What would 
suggest for woodwork? The library opens into 

‘+, which is to be papered in green and white, 
1 woodwork to be white. The parlor has a 
ntel, with mirror and a top shelf. Could I put 
irror above the mantel, to extend to the ceiling, 
1 what kind of a moulding should it have? 
H. L. 8. 


)r the library, parlor, and hall of your house we 
ild suggest a white, painted trim, without the 
of mahogany, except in the furniture. The 


aircase, as you have planned it, will be in har- 


, with the scheme suggested. All the hal 
tiéres should match the walls. The only red 
ymbine with mahogany is a subdued shade, 


ning in with the furniture. With this back- 


nd use tapestry in mixed shades, red pre 


inating, for the upholstery of the morris 
The best effect is obtained in a billiard-room 
n table and woodwork are stained alike. It is 
t impossible to have an artistic room with 


e crude green cloth seen on most billiard-tables. 


ere is an olive-green broadcloth which is very 


ective on a billiard-table, and which will be put 


f ordered. With this color on the table and a 
ilar color on the wall, a billiard-room can be 
e a very attractive place. 
the dining-room we would not advise both 
late rail and a chair rail. Inasmuch as the chair 
n place, we would suggest two plate racks. 
other effective scheme is to place a set of shal- 
helves between two windows and arrange plates 
these. Plate rails are less popular than former- 
For the upholstery of the window seat match 


green in the paper in a material like corduroy 
man taffat 
en taneta. 


Ve 


not advise a large mirror over the mantel, 

in the space between the shelf and the 
z. A colonial mirror, the length of the 
el, extending about eighteen inches in height, 


1 be effective. 
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The Door Beautiful 


is only beautiful as itis useful. A perfect, substantial and artisti not only er s the 
but adds materially to the permanent or rental value. 


mongen Doors 


are siagly and collectively perfect doors in design, material and — most exquisite grain and 
manship. They are made as thoroughly beautiful and useful ; the top of every genuins 
doors can be made, and become a real part of the building. tee of satisfaction. 

The cost of Morgan Doors is a trifle more than the ordinary Write today for our rated book “The Door Beautiful,” 
kind, but they will outlast the building itself—are absolutely guar which shows you the vat f design and more of the detailed 
anteed not to warp, crack or shrink, and are made in any style of auty of Morgan Door 
architecture — Colonial, Empire, Chateau, Mission, etc. with the if yo e going to build or 1 


Morgan Company Dept. E Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Distributed by Morgan Sash Door Co., Chicago, Illinois. Morgan Company hkosh, Wisconsin. M Cr 


ittractiveness of the home, 


‘Morgan” isstamped on 
It is the maker’s guaran- 


vhy you should use Morgan Doors 


ympany, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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ARTISTS’ IDEALS 


THE AIMS OF PAINTERS AND ACTORS 


By WILLIAM M. CHASE, MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA, HENRY MILLER, AND PRINCE TROUBETZKOY 


RACTICAL ideals are now universally 
understood so that ordinarily one 
can discuss them definitely, for they 
are at the basis of every trade, every 

business, every profession, every art. 

In the arts, however, they become most 
intricate, because the artist admits no 
finality to ideals. Prince Troubetzkoy, a 
celebrated portrait painter who has been 
privileged to paint some of the most beauti- 
ful women in America, in London, in Paris, is 
compelled to confess that the ideals of beauty 
in portrait-painting are after all but the 
echoes of an undiscovered world, peopled 
with undiscovered beings of superlative 
idealism. This seems almost impractical 
information to the students in art who most 
need positive guidance in their complex 
order, but there is always a swan song for. 
those who struggle through a confusion of 
technical principles, to realize their ideals. 
There is always some intangible beauty the 
artist never lives to express. 

William Chase has perhaps done as much 
as mortal art can achieve, in the energy 
of a simple life. He is not sustained merely 
by the tension of his own ideals, either, for 
his studio is full of pictures of others, illus- 
trating the heart of an ideal well seen ‘in 
nature. No matter by whom it was seen, each 
picture serves; it serves to immortalize his 
profession, to inspire his faith, to answer his 
devotion. Yet he, too, confesses a tempera- 
mental steam that presses him always to- 
ward some intangible beauty in art. 

On the walls of his studio is a piece of white 
canvas, handsomely framed. It has never 
been christened, there is no visible picture 
on it; it has never been sprinkled with the 
oily essences of a practical ideal, but it is the 
most sacred thing in the room. 

“There, there is my masterpiece,” he tells 
you proudly, ‘“‘I am always going to produce 
my great work of art on that white surface. 
I have already painted, in imagination, 
Many, many pictures upon it. There is a 
reason that it still remains merely a bit of 
white canvas.” 

Whatever the art, wherever the artist, 
truth and illusion are mutual instincts in the 


work that drives, the work that aspires to 
undiscovered worlds of vagrant beauty. 

The art of the theater, though more exact 
in its intentions, makes perhaps a wider 
appeal to practical ideals than painting 
or music or literature. While it scarcely 
ever admits of intangible perspectives, it 
tries by suggestion to inspire the best and 
to correct the worst activities in the problem 
of living. 

The interesting inference to be drawn from 
what Mr. Henry Miller and Mme. Alla 
Nazimova have to say out of the maturity of 
their keen sacrifice to the ideals of their art, 
is in the fact that there are evidently two 
ways of impersonating the ethical motives 
of the theater. 

One way is to draw upon an accumulated 
store-house of human impressions, the other 
is to surrender one’s self to the mysterious 
intuition that, in some rarely delicate or- 
ganizations, conforms to a definite expression 
of great motives in character. 

The more difficult the crisis may be for the 
player to understand, the easier does it seem 
for Mme. Nazimova to interpret. She has 
given to Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” all its 
ideals, but she has given them of herself, 
rather. than of what she has acquired from 
observation of others. 

We gain progress by exchanging aspira- 
tions. It is, therefore, interesting to learn 
from men and women. who have made us see 
and feel the value of intangible beauty the 
supreme swan song of their ideals. 


By William M. Chase 


r 40 define the ideal fact that makes a 
picture an enduring inspiration, is 
something artists have never been 
able to do in words. The man who 

paints has no time to encroach upon the art 

of the man who writes, and although I admit 
my own lapse in attempting it here, this is 
by no means a final settlement of the sub- 
ject. As one among many, in a profession 

I am so proud of that I am more thankful 

day by day of the distinguished company 

it gives me, I have gathered in the course of 
experience some notion of what, in my 
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opinion, are salient qualities of a picture 
complete in its conception, in its execution, 
in its appeal. There are three things, it seems 
to me, necessary for such a picture. 

First, The landscape, or whatever is 
painted, must be well seen by the painter. 

Second, It must have what I cal! the ora- 
tory of painting, a constructive moral, stay, 
or purpose, easily, definitely understandable. 

Third, It must have tonality that pro- 
ceeds from technique; that is to say, it must 
have a body, an enamel quality that is last- 
ing in its power of ever new suggestiveness. 

These prime necessities, of course, merely 
seem to reveal ideals in art. It is also im- 
portant that the painter should have an in- 
stinct for ideals, a taste for the beautiful, an 
ability to confirm the destiny of ideals in 
every true thing. 

Truth is the practical ideal that the art 
of painting insists upon. There are dis- 
tinguished painters who will say that tech- 
nique comes first. To me, the essential 
value of a picture is whether it has been well 
seen by the artist, whether he has been 
faithful in his translation, or whether he has 
imposed upon the truth to impress upon us 
an elaboration of his own. To my mind, 
the painter’s reference for the truth in nature 
should admit of no protest. The painter 
always has before him actual ideals, a prac- 
tical expression of every mystery in nature, 
and his duty consists in conveying them as 
they are, not as he would like to symbolize 
them, to betray them through his own fads 
for color, for sensationalism, one might 
even say. I have often been asked why I 
cannot paint from memory, as some artists 
do. Naturally, a painter instinctively mem- 
orizes scenes, colors, themes for pictures that 
he has caught in the day’s ramble, but I 
have never done it; I wouldn’t do it. A 
painter loses the chief obligation of his art in 
attempting to do this. The ideals of his 
work mould themselves chiefly in the impulse 
a direct contact with nature gives him. The 
delight of drawing from the master-painter, 
the essence of this tremendous canvas — 
Nature — is something that vitalizes every 
shade of devout feeling he has in his work. 
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The truth of a picture is its art integrity, 
its character, its distinction from the vagrant, 
the barren, the sensational, the false glare of 
art. Conceding the necessity of painting 
always directly from nature, the artist should 
also convey that intangible element in any 
artistic endeavor — feeling. The artist’s in- 
terpretation of his own feeling in a picture 
is perhaps the nearest definition of what is 
also a necessary quality in it,— illusion. 
One cannot put the whole sky on canvas; 
one cannot measure actual distances to 
the furtherest horizon; one cannot tran- 
scribe the sweet odor of flowers and grass 
and trees, or the murmur of the waves, 
or the salt air of the sea. Air, sky, at- 
mosphere, the exact degree of senses alien 
to tangible expression on canvas must 
nevertheless be told in color. These are 
the illusions, demanding as complete ex- 
actness as the rest of the picture. This 
is, of course, that which is great or small 
in a picture, according to the artist’s 
keen sensibility for the most complete 
relation of his own ideal to the ideal 
in nature. I might say, this creative 
sense of illusion in a picture tells also of 
the inner growth of the artist himself. 
What he is, what he lives, becomes, in 
this way, also a marked fact in the tem- 
perament he betrays through the feeling 
of his work. These are complexities 
common, I believe, to every creative art, 
but they are the weave and texture 
that give permanent meaning to the 
painter’s work. 

The initial conception of a picture, 
the exact bit of truth and illusion the 
artist decides to enclose in his frame, is 
what I call the oratory of painting. 
It is the dramatic significance of what he 
has to say, the text of his eloquence in 
art. There is more or less facility in 
translating Nature to canvas, but the 
supreme effort of a painter is at its best, 
when he learns the skill of adapting his 
art to the requirements of a picture. 
There are foregrounds, backgrounds, and 
middle distances that must be adroitly 
proportioned to convey simplicity of 
truth, and feeling. The composition of a 
picture is its primitive appeal; its definite 
ideal is in that. According to the oratory 
of his painting, the painter will perpetuate 
his fame. An unfinished sketch even should 
be so fully outlined in its first stage of 
development, that there should be nothing 
to change in its original conception that 
should make it virile enough to remain a 
definite satisfaction. 

Technique, like the skill of any artisan 
labor, is something that gives a picture its 
tonality, its surviving achievement, its 
inexhaustible ideal. Tonality is almost in- 
definable. It is the body, the blood, the 
substance, the eternal life of a picture, an 
enamel quality that never ceases to delight 
one in its fanciful moods. Pictures should 
be capable of giving us continual surprises. 
The picture of a house can suggest to us the 
road behind it, the kind of windows it may 
have that are not seen, the very interior of 
it can assume definite possibilities. A 
portrait can be such a dexterous combination 





of color and tone, that the face will inspir rr a Maeterlinck could conceive, but this 
not only memory in its truth to portraitur itent force is in itself merely a flutter that 
but endless moods and ideals that cor more often destroys, unless it be, like holy 
stantly endear the picture anew, almost water, blessed with the sublime touch of 


much as the life of the person whose portra 


ntimate ideals. To a woman these ideals 
It 1s. Tonality is perhaps the masteri 


ire so much more necessary than they are to 


maturity of technique, impressing mo man, and in the artist-woman they surpass 
definitely than any other quality the beaut Che artist is born,— how can one explain? 
the very best of ideal, Nature—in art. I They are born every day, and no one knows 
have a piece of canvas that I have nev t till the mystery of their good fortune 


grows up in them. The artist-woman jg 
ll sorts and kind of women, intensified, 
rvstallized, in one, l Suppose. 

[bsen seems to have gathered all he had 
bserved and known of all kinds of 
women and combined them in “Hedda 
Gabler.” I studied this part four years 
neessantly, constantly, scarcely daring 
{ a performance of it, to awaken 
it my own intimate ideals. | 
knew that ‘ Hedda Gabler” and I must 
some day be revealed together, for all 
time in abiding contrast to all the 
ther Hedda Gablers, women who might 
be, would be in the audience, and I wag 
raid, not of my acting version, but of 
ywn translation of myself, for others 





You see, I search the truth, dig for it, 
| 1 am more afraid of that part of 
work than of the illusions of tech- 


here is no end to the road on which 

e artist-woman is led by her ideals, 
there is no conscious safety in them, 
eyond the twists and turns that are in 
the nature of her destiny ahead. She 
vy, in fact, she must, begin with a 
technical training to see clearly, to walk 
straight by certain definite rules of art, 
in reality when she is most blind, 
when she yields most bravely to the 
whispering voices of her own secret self, 
“ she may rise upon the wings of unex- 
pected impulse, and so, startled sud- 
lenly into some symbolic bit of stage 
business, or intonation, or gesture,— she 


Mme.Alla Nazimova 


touched with paints, in a frame in my stud ls herself famous. 

On that canvas I paint my masterpieces [t does not seem to me that there are such 
No one will ever see them but myself, they ings as practical ideals in the life of the 
have never been done. To me, this canva tist-woman, because she is forever living 
is what the horizontal bar, or the dun most impractical world of her own ima- 
bells, are to the athlete. I exercise ever nation, inhabited by a chosen few of her 
faculty of imagination and temperament t ideals 

upon that bit of white cloth When I am playing ‘ Hedda Gabler,” for 


ince, it really does not matter how the 
er actors look, in what degree they may 


By Mme. Alla Nazimova 


F I were to describe the ideals of fer in their make-up from my own pre- 
actress, I might s they depend ceived picture of them. I see them, as 
entirely upon the standards she aspir have always familiarly imagined they 
to in her art but that would not be the uld look, and when in the different scenes 
whole truth. There is an extremely intin meet them, they are to me often quite 
side to the ideals of an artistic woman, tl er people from what the actors them- 
would make them only serviceable to hi ves imagine. 
self. Perhaps the more valuable ability on 
The perfume of a flower, I have heard, | e stage is this dual consciousness, although 


a distinctly different interpretation of idyllic s not to be acquired, it is a gift born in 
sense to as many different people as there e. It is when one tries to convey by rule, 
are flowers. r practical advice, the road to success, that 
Women often imagine that in emotior e secrets of an art become as reticent as 
excitement they idealize. In the depth of Sphinx. 
every woman’s nature there is emotion Even its illusions (which on the stage 
deep, as stirring, as capable of great drama some actors are measured with artificial 
as the imagination of an Ibsen, or a Dumas (Continued on page 45) 
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GREAT LADIES IN TRADE 


HOW THE TITLED WOMEN OF EUROPE ARE TAKING TO THE “USEFUL LIFE”’ 


NOTEWORTHY sign of the times 
is the increasing number of peeresses 
who are either going into trade on 
their own account or in partnership 
with their noble husbands. And this move- 
ment is of quite recent origin. In France, 
England, Germany, or Italy a few years ago 
it was considered an intolerable social sin 
for awoman of great titled family 
to dabble in business of any kind. 

On the other hand to-day there 
appears to be a distinct ineli 
nation towards the “useful life,’’ 
as distinguished from that of the 
mere social butterfly. Perhaps 
the most striking instance of all 
comes from Paris, where Queen 
Marie of the Two Sicilies has act 
ually opened a little lace shop in 
the Rue Saint Roch. Queen Ma- 
rie, although she has been de- 
posed since 1860, still receives all 
the honors of a reigning sover- 
eign from members of the royal 
families visiting Paris, since she 
belongs to the Bourbons, most 
ancient and historic of all the 
royal houses. 

Needless to sav, her charming 
little shop is one of the most 
popular resorts of the French 
capital, and at all times one sees 
there a modish crowd buying 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


Brooke and desired to help some of the 
daughters of tenants on her Essex estate who 
were desirous of earning a respectable 
living without going into domestic service or 
leaving the homes of their parents. 





Broughton Castle 


Calabrian lace — the pre duct of lhe Ancestral Home of Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, who has 
Ww - 


a province that forms part of 
Queen Marie’s former dominions. 

In Paris, too, the Duchesse deDondeauville 
has bought a china factory; and the Marquise 
de Dion takes an active interest in the 
immense automobile business of her husband. 
The Comtesse de Lubersac, too, by an odd 
freak, has gone into the string business: 
the Comtesse de Brigade runs a 
bottle factory at Folenbray, and 
the Comtesse de Chabane begged 
her husband to buy her a vine- 
yard in Algeria. 

And in England the movement 
is still more pronounced, so that 
the great Napoleon’s remark 
about “the nation of shopkeep- 
ers” now has more point than 
ever, applying as it does to the 
most aristocratic of British wo- 
men. Thus Lady Sudely is grow- 
ing fruit and making jam with 
labels bearing her ancient name 
and the baronial coronet of her 
family. 

The Marchioness of London- 
derry’s magnificent jewels have 
been transmuted from _ prosaic 
coal; and, as every visitor to 
London knows, the Countess of 
Warwick herself runs a charming 
lingerie store in fashionable Bond 


ood Carver and Fruit Bottler 


Accordingly Lady Brooke established art 
needlework schools at Easton, near historic 
Dunmow, and opened her Bond Street shop 
in order to dispose of the work at high prices 
among her aristocratic friends, whom she 
numbers by the thousand. And quite re- 





cently Lady Warwick has turned her busi- 
ness abilities into another channel. Under 
her auspices has been inaugurated a lady 
students branch of a great Agricultural 
College near Windsor; and here again the 
Countess’s great aim has been to make the 
scheme much more than self-supporting. 
Not far from Lady Warwick’s store in 
Bond Street is the Countess 
Fabbricotti’s millinery shop in 
South Molton Street. The Coun- 
tess comes of an ancient Irish 
family, and some years ago mar- 
ried Count Fabbricotti, who 
belonged to one of Italy’s oldest 
and most distinguished families. 
Mrs. George Cornwallis West, 
who was better known as Lady 
Randolph Churchill, one of the 
most brilliant and beautiful wo- 
men of London’s Anglo-American 
colony, is just about to open a 
fashionable restaurant which is 
to compete with the Carlton and 
the Ritz, and she claims to have 
the most artistic chef in the 
world. It is only a few months 
since Lady Randolph published 
the most sumptuous magazine 
ever known, the “ Anglo-Saxon 
Zeview,” but it was too “intel- 
lectual,”’ and after languishing for 
some months died a natural death. 


Turned Lady Duff-Gordon is another 


aristocratic milliner who runs a 
very luxurious and costly estab- 
lishment in Hanover Square, London, under 
the name of “Lucile.’ Lady Wimborne, 
the Duke of Marlborough’s aunt, has opened 
a bookshop in Dover Street, Piccadilly; 
the Countess of Essex runs a laundry on 
her estate; and Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox has just set up a fruit- 
bottling industry on her estate, 
Broughton Castle, in Oxfordshire. 
Lady Algernon is perhaps the 
most representative of all the 
great ladies in trade, for during 
the last ten years she has practi- 
cally been business manager of 
her own estates, and has educa- 
ted her peasant tenants to a high 
degree of artistic skill. 

Thus both she and her daugh- 
ter procured expert wood carvers 
from London and began classes at 
the castle, at first merely intend- 
ing to find amusement for her 
tenants during winter evenings. 
But the wood carving soon de- 
veloped into a very valuable 
source of revenue for the villagers, 
especially during winter, when 
their work failed. It is certain, 
too, that Lady Algernon educa- 
ted the men and boys on her 


Street. This hobby dates from Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox and her Daughter Superintending estate to good purpose, for in the 
the days when she was Lady the Work of the Village Wood Carvers They Employ stately old hall of the castle one 
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sees many chairs and desks, tables 
and other articles of furniture, 
entirely produced by the amateur 
wood carvers of Broughton. 
And the classes were personally 
supervised by Lady Algernon her- 
self, as well as by her young and 
energetic daughter, who would 
spend many hours of a winter’s 
evening watching pupils tracing 
patterns on the wood and working 
with enthusiastic skill and much 
artistic feeling. 

Lady Algernon’s latest idea on 
the subject of fruit bottling prom- 
ises to be still more valuable. 

She points out that in one year 
Great Britain imports bottled 
fruits to the value of nearly ten 
million dollars, and she considers 
her own home in Oxfordshire a 
country particularly adapted to 
fruit growing. Accordingly her 
ladyship is having fruit culture 
taught in the elementary schools 
and is strongly advocating that 
the local village councils lend 
their assistance in the mat- 





BEAUTIFUL 


The Hall of Broughton Castle 


ter. Showing Specimens of Wood Carving by the Peasants Employ 
Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox 








For the living-room we were forty. 
nate enough to find a sale of India 
cotton at a price within our means— 
twenty cents a yard. Though very 
much figured, as these cottons aj. 
ways are, red, indigo blue, some 
little white, and yellow, they never 
fade and hung on brass rods, are ex. 
tremely effective in our green living. 
room. A-cushion of the same istuff 
for an old-fashioned arm chair wag 
about all the room would bear of the 
strong colors, so a large screen of dark 
wood has panels of dark green bur. 
lap. Another sale furnished a Bag. 
dad portiere in stripes of brown and 
dull green, embroidered with cream 
and terra cotta. This was lar 
enough to cut into covers for the 
dining-room table and also for a 
large library table. We found them 
much more satisfactory than any 
cheap table covers we saw and yet 
they cost less than $3.00. When the 
dining table is in use, as a dining 
table, the big screen is pulled out 
and we have even more seclusion than 
is secured by the ever-present arch 
and portiere of most cheap houses 
and when the meal is finished, the 
table covered with the pretty Bagdad 
cover, and the screen pushed back, we 
have a large, comfortable library with 
no suggestion of a dining-room. 

If you value your peace of mind, do 
not make the mistake of buying the 
cheap golden oak furniture, though, 





at first sight, there seems to be 





HOW TO SPEND 


HATitisunneces- By KATE RANDALL 


sary to havea 
deep pocket-book ; 
in order. to achieve a most attractive home 
was recently proved to our satisfaction, 
when we furnished a six-room bungalow for $275. 

The bungalow itself, though simple, has all 
modern improvements necessary to comfort. It 
faces east, and so has the sun in every room some- 
time during the day. ; 

There is a living and dining room combined, 
15 by 28 feet. A wide double window, with deep 
seat, is on the south. Opposite the double window 
there is a fireplace of red brick, and at the west end 
of the room, a built-in sideboard with doors at the 
back into the china closet. This feature does not 
show from the front and is free from the “cu 
boardy” look of so many inexpensive sideboards. 
Back of the china closet is a convenient kitchen 
and the whole north side of the house is taken up 
with three bedrooms, a bath and closets. The 
woodwork is all in Oregon pine, natural finish, with 
the exception of the living-room, 
which is “‘ weathered,” and the bath- 
room, which is done in white paint. 
Floors are all of the same pine, 
finished with elastic floor varnish. 

In the living-room there is a plate- 
rail about five feet from the floor 
and below this the wall is covered 
with burlap in green,and above the 
rail the rough plaster is tinted a 

to harmonize with the burlap. 

the other rooms are papered; the 

bath-room and kitchen with blue and 
white enameled paper 

Two of the bedrooms are yellow in 
effect —the third room is done in 
indigo blue and white. 

We used duplex shades at all the 
windows, moss- green inside and white 
outside. As the —— is stained 
a rather dark green, white shades 
give a light, cheerful look, and the 
moss-green inside is restful to the 


eyes 

This is the bungalow as it stood 
ready for the furniture, which must 
not cost more than $275.00 and yet 


selected a body brussels ru 


living-room, in ivory 


palm leaves in browns 


of brown, green, and 


large Navajo blanket and 
reddish brown with designs in g 
are coarse camel’s hair and 

tive when you can find them in 
line dyes too often predomir ate 
$5.00 and a good big Navajo rug « 


$7.00 or $8.00. 


The bedrooms have each large 
10; the soft natural green 
rooms and the same grass with a 
has the necessary blue shade in « 


The window drapery 


bath and kitchen. 





$275 


] 


lack. We have six of these chairs, a la 
seated rocker, two arm chairs, one of which 


mull with a narrow edging in the 
and white Japanese crepe i 


nothing else for every-day people. 
Any furniture dealer will give you an 
the wholesale house and you can 


unfinished furniture, all ready for the 


You will probably pay just as much 
r dealer asked for the finished article, for the 
varnish is sprayed on and costs nothing. 


the unfinished will be a joy forever. A coat 





two or three of white paint will produce 
ful results. The depth of color in the stain 
ds on the length of time it is left on before 


ng off. Very good effects can be secured 


nieces are selected with a fine grain to the 
Our oak dining table and chairs were 
almost at once and are a deep fine brown, 


e cushion of India cotton, a library table, and 
ull writing desk, all stained. Two pretty 


w rockers complete the furnishing of the living- 


he bedrooms have each a white iron bed, chif- 
r, wash stand, dressing table and a small chair. 
e were all in the unfinished wood and were 
ted white with a final coat of enameline. We 


too, several little sturdy chairs with braided 


seats. These do duty where they seem most 


needed,’ as they are light and easily 
moved. The bedrooms have com- 
plete toilet sets and a set of table 
dishes for six people cost but $4.00. 
While not real china, they are very 
pretty. Odd pieces of glass and 
gay china brighten the table. 

The, {kitchen is most completely 
equipped, and comfortable bed and 
table linen are included in our esti- 
mate, 

Mexican pottery, which is 80 
attractive to strangers, and generally 
so woefully out of place when they 
get it. home, seems to be just the 
thing {for our plate-rail in the big, 
bright: living-room. A couple of 
black} iron candlesticks and a brass 
vase on the mantel-shelf, with plenty 
of flowers everywhere complete the 
furnishing of a very comfortable 
and livable home, and cost exactly 
$275. 

Our. experience is one that could 
be followed by others, for we have 
proved to our entire satisfaction that 
taste goes farther than money. 
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ODERN FRENCH LACES 





‘Spring Flowers ,’’ Designed and Executed by M. Chaleye, Professor in the Lace School at Le Puy 


N the present arts-and-crafts revival, which 
includes the needle as well as the tools of the 


book-binder and the metai 

worker, lace making has re- 

ceived tardy recognition. No 
industry is more worthy of patron- 
age, none is so remunerative, none 
so difficult to master. For this 
latter reason, even in districts once 
famous for their beautiful laces, 
the industry has become almost 
extinct. Several provinces in 
France, which at the time of Louis 
XIV yielded an enormous revenue, 
have for more than half a century 
been practically dead so far as lace 
making is concerned. It was Col- 


To-day, Belgium surpasses France, and her 
yearly sales from lace alone amount to more than 


way all over the world, particularly to America, 
and in 1905 a society was formed with several 


objects in view, the chief to give 
fresh impetus to the making of lace 
in France, another to revive in- 
terest in laces of moderate price, 
providing a connection link be- 
tween cheap imitations and those of 
extreme cost, and to stimulate com- 
petitive designing by means of 
prizes. The association is called 
“The Lace of France,’’ and looks 
forward to the day when France 
commercially will win back her 
supremacy in the industry, making 
Belgium look to her laurels. Owing 
to the manufacture of machine- 





made lace, the real article is seldom 
found except in a very expensive 
form, and one reason of the society’s 
existence is to meet this condition. 
During the last few years several 


bert, who suggested to Louis XIV 
the wisdom of organizing these in- 
dustries, thus turning into French 
coffers the vast sums which had 
hitherto been pouring into Italy 





“ Frivolite ,"’” Designed and Executed by M. Chaleye, which 


and Flanders — for the French Won Second Prize efforts have been made to renew 
have always been lovers of lace. a y a taste for real lace, and in 1903, 
France protected her makers of “point’’ and two million dollars. France has not looked with a law was passed encouraging apprenticeship 
“pillow” for a long period. The women of Louis favor upon this great output, which finds its among lace makers, and a school was started 


at Le Puy. Two years later, when the Lace 
of France Society was organized, the interest 
took a definite form. Mme. Loubet is presi- 
dent of the executive committee. 
Yearly prizes are offered for lace, 
the price of which, roughly 
speaking, does not ex- 
ceed fifty dollars. 


XV’s court were prodigal patrons of her laces, as 
they were of her porcelains, fine metal work, and 
beautiful furniture. At the time of the Revo- 
lution, lace making, together with 
other industries which flourished 
under the old régime, suffered 
greatly, and has never re- 
covered its importance 
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The Winner of the 
Fourth prize, Designed 
and Executed by M. R. Roblin 
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PRELIMINARY 


T is with mingled pleasure and reluctance 
that the writer resumes his talks to the 
readers of this magazine: pleasure in 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, 


Ji 


ible to proceed intelligently in 
previous personal experiences. 
ho builds but once must depend 





being asked by the publishers and impliedly by the readers for sses and errors of others. In the 
more; reluctance to go on talking, knowing that talking is not his through a wide knowledge of - 
forte, and certainly not his vocation, and believing that it is not is OWN past mistakes and by 
well to talk too much of art. ents 
However, during the coming year these talks will be largely de- ( rests largely on precedent. To 
voted to the practical side of house planning and house building. lvance we ist ] past—by what has been done or left 
On this side the ground is more solid. The experienced enginee: done s e generations before us. This truth, 
i deals with hard facts and demonstrable truths. The artist works eve ( tecture practical building Is 
in a field where any man may hold his taste and his ideals to he as nt ne 
fr 
i £9 he 
| be 
| 
bi 
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a) 
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} B and ¢ House at ¢ , Mass. Chapman & Frazer, Architects 
| A house of frame and stu ire lath, the lower walls and chimney of rough 
boulder work Chere i nough of suggestion of the half timbering in the 
gables to accent the jueness of the general treatment. The long, 
im main-room l 2 good backbone to the composition. The 
sunny little bay off t I ! room helps to tie the extensive porch to the 
A. Residence of Murray Guggenheim, West End, N. J. hous« A diagonal adds to the relative privacy of the dining- 
s . m and gives it a be 0k 
Carrere & Hastings, Architects 
Showing the possibilities of palatial and formal house planning in connection with 
the water-garden in the foreground. In building beside a natural body of water, 3 
one need not be a millionaire to take advantage of some of the possibilities °, _9%. ¢ 
} suggested by this beautiful picture. 


good as another’s, and where although truths exist they cannot be ——- * 
mathematically demonstrated, and where schools and authorities 
forever clash. 
The successful house must be successful in all its details within 
the limitations imposed by the builder’s purse. The general scheme s 
— the various parts individually and in their relation to the whole 
must embody the most careful study of the builder’s needs. No 
one can study certain of your needs for you as well as you can 
study them for yourself. And you cannot study your needs with- 
out taking some thought of the best means of ‘satisfying them - . >» 
always within the limitations of your purse. 
With all but the plutocratic few, it is always a question of ways ‘ 
and means. The very limitations of the latter, when not too great, 
add zest to house building and home making. 
In this important undertaking, as in marriage, the great ma- 


2R PLAN 


MOUSE AT CLIFTON MASS 
CHAPMAN & TRAZER ARCHTS BOSTON 
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Dand E. House at Grosse Pointe, Mich. A. W. Chittenden, 
Architect. 


Another stucco house in which there is just enough of the half-timber treatment 
to give variety and picturesqueness to the composition. A simple rectangular 
plan results in broad, quiet, principal mass to which the several projecting 
features are nicely subordinated. The great Lombardy poplar on the left and 
the old apple tree on the right add greatly to the beauty of the house as a picture. 


The real value of precedent in the field of purely artistic endeavor 
is that of an inspiring and suggestive stimulus to creative effort with 
new forms of beauty — or at least new and beautiful variations 
from the old forms as 


ts goal: for the sake of the artist, lest 
he stagnate into mere artisanship; for the sake ef his art, lest it 
become petrified. 


Since it is the writer’s purpose to promote progress in house 
building in its dual character of engineering and art, it is his inten- 
tion in this and succeeding chapters to set before his readers, with 
such explanation and commentary as may seem needful, illustrations 
of the best contemporary and historical examples of modest domestic 
architecture as may be culled from the books and periodicals which 


fill the shelves of an architect’s library. Some of these will be 


selected for the beauty which they embody or suggest, others will 
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be chosen largely for their practical value. The trite, the common- 
place, and the hackneyed will be avoided as far as possible. 

In the field of interior design, furnishing, and decoration we 
already owe much to the so-called ‘‘ Modern Secession Movement” 
in Austria, Germany, and England; a movement which is meeting 
with much sympathetic appreciation on the part of American 
designers. 

Numerous illustrations will therefore doubtless be taken from 
foreign publications, setting forth the more refined and rational 
phases of this modern movement in architecture and the allied arts. 

The writer hopes also to contribute some illustrations of interiors 
in color, and thus to make at least a beginning in a field hitherto left 
almost entirely to foreign publishers of architectural books. 

The planning of one’s house should, if possible, be begun long be- 
fore the ground is broken. The foolish American habit of rush and 
hurry too often inflicts upon architects “rush orders” for house 
plans, and too ready acceptance of half-studied and undigested 
schemes Half the pleasure of home building is in anticipation 
and preparation. A long and careful preliminary study of the prob- 
lem from your own standpoint and that of your family will enable 
you to decide what you must have, what you would like to have, 
and what you are willing not to have. If the undertaking is not 
too modest to entrust to a good architect, your own careful pre- 
liminary study will be of great assistance to him, and enable you to 





F. House at Oyster Bay, Long Island. Clinton Mackenzie, 
Architect. 


A stucco finished brick house, somewhat Spanish in feeling, the terrace at the left 
as a summer shelter of wood, in the form of an arbor over which awnings are 
stretched. 


appreciate the value of his suggestions and the success of his efforts. 
Not only do the current architectural publications and those de- 
voted to the house and garden offer a wealth of illustration in their 
field, but various other publications devoted to home and house- 
hold interests publish regularly from time to time illustrations and 
plans of houses and details of planning and equipment which are 
often very good and helpful as suggestions. 

It is well worth while for the prospective home builder to look 
over this miscellaneous material as it comes into the home, setting 
aside the best of it, in some orderly and convenient form, for future 
reference and study. Not so much with a view to the direct appli- 
cability to one’s own problem, as for the stimulus which these things 
afford in arriving at a clear knowledge of one’s own wants and the 
best means of satisfying them. If, for example, one finds an illus- 
tration of a charming bay-window filled with plants, or an attractive 
and inviting seat on a stair landing, there may be excellent reasons 
why it should not or need not be incorporated in one’s own house, 
or why, if incorporated at all, it should take a decidedly different 
form and expression. 

There are very few practical features, or rather results, in house 
planning which cannot be achieved in more than one way. Per- 
haps your wealthier neighbor, who has spent money lavishly in the 
building of his house, has a kitchen or a laundry which you consider 





“ciation of the beautiful in all its forms. 
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G. and H. House at Cleveland, Ohio, Meade & Garfield, Architects 


A House of Common Brick with Stucco Finish, with Pressed Brick Chimneys, Lower 
Wall ces, Quoins and Window Trim. The Garage, containing Engine 
Room and Refrigerator Plant, is connected by the Wall and Covered Porch, the 
whole forming a very pleasing picture composition 


almost ideal. If building for yourself, you naturally would not 

think of duplicating his kitchen or his laundry, but to attain, if 

possible, at a more modest scale and in a simpler way, as many as 

— of the good points — the comforts and conveniences which 
e enjoys. : 

While studying and laying aside what appear to be the most 
helpful suggestions from the printed page, do not neglect to take 
full advantage of every opportunity to study actual houses, par- 
ticularly their interiors. Learn to judge the dimensions of rooms, 
carefully study color effects — good and bad—and last but not least, 
carefully study houses in relation to their grounds. In short, 
strive not only to become familiar with house building as a practical 
problem, but strive to cultivate and develop your love and appre- 
If you must be your own 
architect, you will only succeed to the extent that you are an artist. 
If an architect designs your house for you and with you, you can 
only choose him wisely, you can only appreciate his efforts before 
and after their realization to the degree in which you have learned 


to appreciate fitness and beauty. 
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WOOD AS A WALL DECORATION 


the present demand for wood fittings and 

trimmings in private dwellings exceeds 

anything he has encountered in a business 
experience of two decades, and that the varieties 
of wood in use are even more surprising than the 
quantity demanded. 

“—_ finished woods,” he continued, “have 
pone ahead of polished woods in most cases. Every- 

y is clamoring for natural oak, chestnut, mahog- 
any, walnut, etc., and there are a dozen different 
ways of treating these woods. 

“For the time being few persons who come here 
will look at polished walnut or mahogany or rose- 
wood for panelling. Everything and anything 
of dull finish, with the grain of the wood much in 
evidence, leads in popularity, and the brighter 
browns have given place to ash browns and grays. 
Let me illustrate.” 

The decorator led the way to one of the show 
rooms, & library, whose walls to a height of nearly 
six feet from the floor were cove: with wood 
divided into panels, two and one-half feet wide b 
strips of the same wood, four inches wide. Bot 
panels and dividing strips were perfectly flat and 
plain without carving or mouldings of any descrip- 
tion. 

The decorator said the wood was oak. To a 
novice it looked quite unlike oak. In color it sug- 
gested a two-toned, mottled arrangement of dull 
gray and grayish green, and the natural grain of the 
wood, every appearance of grain at all in fact, 
had been obliterated. 

The oak, it was explained, had been treated with 


HE quantity of wood in use bears out the 
statement of a well-known decorator that 


a solution of lead, rubbed well into the pores and 
then ished with a dull stain only 

Mahogany, treated to accentuate the warme! 
tints, was the feature in a room 


There was n 
wainscoting here. The wood was applied in a 
base-board, ten inches deep, in a fifteen-inch cor 


nice and frieze, in a narrow moulding, dividing th: 
room into an upper and a lower section of one-third 
and two-thirds, the lower wall being treated plainly 


the upper in conventional! figure design 

All the woodwork in the room, including th: 
mantel, was of red mahogany, and the novel feature 
were the tint of the wood and the cornice. In all 
the rooms mentioned the wood cornice and friez 
took the place of a beamed ceiling and this, the 
decorator declared, was a variation which is now 
finding much favor in spite of the fact that it is ix 
direct contrast to the fashion taken up a few years 
ago of omitting the wooden moulding near th 
ceiling. 

In a colonial dining-room, designed for ths 
country house of a New Yorker, a cornice and 


frieze, fifteen inches wide, of white enameled wood 
topped a plain delft blue burlap-covered space, 
which in turn topped a seven-foot high wainscoting 
of white enamelled wood. There may be a question 
as to the gracefulness of the wooden cornice but no 
difference of opinion, the decorator thought, as to 
ey style for the time being 
ull finished walnut, quite unlike the walnut of 
our grandmother’s day, is in great demand for lofty 
foyer halls, where dark effects are desired, its gloom 
being relieved with touches of gold leaf on capitals 
and columns. 
But it is in the drawing-room, perhaps, that the 


ving popularity of wood and vagaries of color 
most noticeable. Interiors solely of wood, ex- 


ting the ceiling, are more and more asked for, 


enameled woods, cream, pure white, and of 
y tones of color, are the favorites. 

hite mahogany, really a pale écru in color, is 

h admired for the same purpose, but because 

higher cost is less frequently ordered. By 

f illustration the specialist cited the drawing- 

of an uptown New York dwelling just com- 


e color scheme is French gray and white, done 
namelled wood panels of varying widths, and 
ed in a leaf and vine, Louis KV design. The 
r gray panels are bordered with carving, the 
nch wide white panels are almost covered with 
same decoration, and the windows, doors, and 
tel, in which gray and white wood are com- 
l, are similarly treated. 

ere is no gold ornamentation to detract from 
mple effect, the ceiling of the room, too, being 
ream white plaster. 





e following advertisement has now appeared 
yme time in one of the chief Washington news- 





ers: ‘Ladies leaving city can find good table 
rd for their husbands at 1013 X Street.” 








e toiler in the city had been given an advance 
lary. ‘‘Now,” he said, jubilantly, ‘I can 
n saving to buy a farm.” Out in Washington 
agriculturist looked at the check received for 
season’s wheat. ‘‘Another such crop or two 
I can move into the city,’”’ he mused.— 
ulelphia Ledger. 

















HOW TO TAKE CARE OF BRASS AND COPPER 


HE most important collection of brass and 

copper ever exhibited in this country was 

- that of Mr. A. W. Drake, Art Editor of the 

Century Magazine. It consisted of no less 

than eighteen hundred pieces, of European 

and Asiatic make. When these were sold recently at 

the American Art Galleries, their beautiful appear- 

ance attracted much admiration. The antiques 

were not too dingy, nor the new pieces 
too bright. 


By MILDRED STAPLEY 


one piece at a time where he can easily draw his 
hand over it every time he passes; when it has 
warmed into a nice red glow under his touch he 
replaces it by a duller article; and so they all 
get a turn. This hand rubbing brings out a 


peculiar beauty that no amount of preparation will 
evoke.” 

I remembered then that this was also the belief of 
an old Dutch woman I used to know in Amersfoort. 
She couldn’t pose on Saturday afternoons, because 
she had to clean up the copper and brass for Sunday. 
I went around to sée how she did it. She had hold 
of the kettle—all blackened by being thrust into the 





Every one who saw them was stimu- 
lated to acquire some, or to bring out 

ieces long owned and neglected. I felt 
itmyself—so irresistably that, even though 
my apartment is small, I got out of 
storage over a dozen of my favorite pieces. 
They were black, of course, after their long 
seclusion, and I went to Mr. Drake and 
asked what could be done with them. 

Pulverized “rotten stone,” I learned, is 
the first thing to.get. It can be bought 
at the druggist’s for fifteen cents a pound. 
With just enough kerosene to moisten it 
[ made a paste and applied it. 

Mr. Drake’s advice to clean up only the 
parts in relief was unnecessary. I would 
never have thought of making my pieces 
look too new by polishing every part of 4 
their surface. 

Rotten stone is not unpleasant to {| 
handle in spite of its name. I rubbed it 
on and off again with a heavy felt cloth, 
and the reds and golds so long hidden 
began to show. But this was only the be- 
ginning. After that came several rubbings 
with Putz paste. Iam told there is a 
Putz liquid equally good, but have not 
vet tried it. By this time the metal was 
ready for the “‘human touch.’’ 

“Don’t forget what the palm of the hand 
can do,” said Mr. Drake. ‘Don’t you re 
member that statue on the Loggia di 
Lanzi—the one on whose projecting foot 
every child in Florence tries to swing when 
no one is looking? Well, that foot is full 
of the most beautiful color you ever saw 














the result of constant touching. The man 
who looks after my collection will place 


Russian Bronze Samovar with Tray 
and Kettle. Sold for $42.50 


Russian Brass Samovar from St. 
Petersburg. Sold for $60 cow. 





=o 














Copper Tea Urn with Porcelain 
Handles. Sold for $26 


Russian Samovar. Sold 
with Tray for $35 


Hot-water Urn in Copper. 
Sold for $20 
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Copper Samovar from Mos- 
Sold for $55 


live-peat fire every time they boiled water for kof- 
fee-trinken. Her only aid was the soft, dark earth 
from the garden. This she rubbed in with the 
cushion of her thumb; rubbed until I thought she 
must have worn it down to the bone. I begged her 
to desist, saying that the kettle was clean enough 
for anybody. 

“Nay, nay,” she answered in a rebuking tone, 
“T haven’t polished it with the hand alone yet.” 
And this she did until she could hold up her r 
hand, all bleeding, and ask ro ar wt oy 7 
now, juffrouw, am I not a good housewife?” 

It is by trying various kinds of preparations and 
cloths that one arrives at the best pam 4 For cop- 
per, even more than brass, seems to possess a great 
deal of individuality. The piece that responds to a 
kerosene paste rubbed in with a cotton cloth may 
remain dark and colorless under a water-mixed 
paste and, for instance, a felt cloth. It needs some 
experimenting to familiarize a collector with the 
individual character of each piece. 

We all know about the energetic servant who 
scours every trace of oxidation from the antique 
silver or copper. I found a friend desolate the 
other day because a new maid had in her absence 
used “Old Dutch” with a disastrous cleansing effect 
on her old candlesticks. 

“It will take ages,’ she moaned, ‘‘to make them 
beautiful again.” 

But only a week or so later, I found them appar- 
ently as attractive to the eye as ever. 

“How did you do it?” I asked in amazement. 

“I’m ashamed to confess the miserable trick,” 
she answered, “but I couldn’t stand them after 
Rosine’s meddling. So I tried an experiment. I 
resorted to my water-colors—viridian, cadmium, 
and rose garance. These I rubbed in painfully 
with my finger-tips; green for the flat parts, and the 
red and gold for the raised portions. And it was 
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so successful: that I can’t 
believe people never tried 
it before. If ever again I 
to buy a piece from a 
ealer, I shall slyly wet 
my handkerchief and try 
the color.’’ 

I have not tried the 
water-color method of 
beautifying copper my- 
self, and give it only on 
hearsay. The results, as 
I saw them, were very 
beautiful, but did not 
stand closefinspection. I 
can hardly imagine an old 
collector being fooled by 
them. 

Perhaps the man who 
knows most in this coun- 
try about cleaning brass 
and copper is the Russian 
who supplied Mr. Drake 
with most of his collection, 
and who cleaned and 
repaired it for the recent 
exhibition. But though 
an interesting and enthu- 
siastic talker on the sub- 
ject, this Russian is not 
giving away his secrets. 
He simply says: 

“You just send them 
along to me; I’ll clean’em 
for you. I know what to 
do with them—perhaps 








each piece needs different 
treatment; but I can tell 
the minute I see ’em.’’ Pot. 


Old Dutch Copper Coffee 


Sold for $17 Urn 





Dutch Copper Hot-water: 
Sold for $14 
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Dutch Bronze Hot-water 
Urn. Sold for $13 























HILE there are those who smile at 
the Gray Woman of Windsor, few treat 
lightly the ghost of Catherine Howard 


at Hampton Court. She foretells no- 

body’s demise, but walks the corridor 
that looks out on the lovely fountain court, wailing 
and disturbing the comfort of the ladies who are 
privileged to live in the old palace. 

It was in this corridor, almost 400 years ago, that 
Catherine, fifth wife of Henry VIII, waylaid the 
King on his way to his chapel to beg for her life. 
Henry flung off the poor pleading creature and went 
mercilessly on to his prayers. There used to be a 
venerable guard at Hampton Court, who would 
solemnly assert that he had heard the whole inter- 
view one night; the woman’s cries for pity and then 
her screams of despair when the King spurned her 
with an oath and slammed the door in her face. 

The old guard’s h’s were as ghostly as his tale, 
but he used to tell it so well it was hard to doubt 
him. The fact, however, remains that the nightly 
noises from the corridor become so disturbing that 
eventually it was thrown open to the public. The 
trampling of tourists’ feet is usually Rainn to 
ghosts, and Catherine is less noisy than formerly. 

But the royal ghosts are as a drop in the bucket 
to the private family phantoms that prevail in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Perhaps 
the most thoroughly haunted spot in the little 
piece of land that goes by the name of Great Britain, 
is the Leap Castle in Roscrea, Ireland. 

The ghosts of Leap are many, and those members 
of the Psychical Research Society, who have tried 
to pluck out the heart of Leap’s mystery have 
retired from investigation ready to agree that there 
are still some things beyond the touch of the finger 
of science. At Leap, ghosts in human form do not 
appear very often, but in broad daylight a ponderous 


book will softly close 
though touched by 
and windows fly ope 
under shut doors, 
whispering, giving ve 
and sometimes sobbi1 
The Leap Castle 
and picturesque, but { 
owners, though Leap is 
homestead in comparis 
The famous, the 
stronghold of the L s 
Castle (pronounced G! 
flippant to say so, Gl 
back, from the time 
Macbeth, from befor 
the Norman. 


Glamis Again 


Beside them those 
brownies. Everybody I 
seriously and nobody 
frightful mystery, hidd 
dungeons or the secret t 
al looking pile of masor 

Even Dean Stanley 
Glamis’s ghost. The 
up the royal folk and ot! 
ster Abbey, just to sec 
doing comfortably 
ishly credulous person. He 
when he happened to b ( ( 
Lady Strathmore of whose fatal 
grim Bluebeardish tale 

She tried to see the Gl y 
supposed to be secreted i portion of 


to which only the Earl and his heir had ac: 


a more dreadful fate than 1 


ma befell this poor lady who sudden- 
ired. Her husband announced her 
gossips said he had had her tongue 
inds cut off, and placed her in exile 
own in the Italian mountains 
rse, was to prevent any revelation 
re of Glamis’s awful secret, and when 
retched woman really did die she was 
to a tomb in Westminister Abbey. As 
took place at least a hundred years 
like a fairy tale to modern ears; 
Dean Stanley did unearth the re- 
Countess of Strathmore, a_ pathetic 
ut any hands. 
while a large dinner party was 
t the castle and while the guests were 
he great hall, a nine of diamonds, a 
ngular ill-omen for the Strathmores, flut- 
ym the oak beamed ceiling to the car- 
The present Lord of Glamis hastily 
the card in an attempt to conceal it. 
he was seen to toss it into the fire 
ng the way to table. The guests who 
incident discreetly bided_ their 
is as substantiating proof of the fact 
s still haunted. 


tnessed the 


isn’t she? 
recently.— 


she is a decided blonde, 
Yes, but she only decided 
lp} l Inquire Ps 


h Uncle John — Ah, is this one of your 
lren? Agitated Mother — Yes, Uncle John, 
t’s our little Johnnie. Kiss your uncle, dear, 
then go and wash your face.— Cleveland 
Dealer , 





‘| THE WHITE HOUSE 


A MODERN ENGLISH HOME 





O much is written and said 
about the progress of house 
building in America that we 
seldom consider what 





French and English architects are , 

doing. When we think of foreign 

dwellings we picture old buildings, ee 
covered with vines, and full of age / . “ e 
and historic interést. ixeept to " j : . 4 

the traveled American, the modern ERE 





English house is quite unknown, prnit Fas = 
, Lh 


and even then,Warwick and Kenil senace Th 
worth are, probably more familiar r =5 




















to the average tourist than the = 

| small private dwelling. _ ‘ i. 

Our architects have long appre Ri a ae , 

| ciated the beauties of the small paE ESS : BY Hue | ty 7 2 
English house, and have tried to . ee Stes, . 
introduce certain features, begin Fi ; os 
ning adroitly with the garden, _ Bate 

which usually appeals to the most : cad, 

conventional of clients \ garden, 

” a wall, a hedge or two, find favor, 
but beyond this point it has 
been difficult to interest the Ameri = , 

i ean builder. He brings forth the aa a eh 

. argument that conditions in this 
country are different, adding that 
he must have heat In his mind is The White House, Leicester. Ernest W. Ginson, Architect 
the show castle of the euide-books. ; 
He does not know anything about the English which the Anglo Saxon has reduced to a White House in Leicester, designed by 
home. If he did he would welcome certain fine point.. An American heater and an Ernest W. Ginson, is a delightful example 
innovations which make for comfort and english ground floor plan are not impos- of the modern idea in English building. It 
“hominess,” for these are characteristics sible combinations s plastered brick, with a shingled roof and 

high chimneys, the whole pro- 





ducing an extremely harmonious 
ffect. Its window treatment is 
ne | decidedly un-American, giving to 
the exterior a greater proportion 
of unbroken surfaces than is usual 
in dwellings over here. This fea- 
ture una ibtedly adds to the 
attractiveness of any house, par- 
ticularly when plaster construction 








if ai 
rs s under consideration. 
s Uiten a picturesque exterior is 
tained at a sacrifice of a well- 
. lighted interior. This is always a 
as mistake, for no matter how great 
re outward attraction it does 
| 


not compensate for dark and 
loomy rooms White House is 
ar from gloomy, although it faces 
straight north. It is built in the 

















re orm of the letter L, a favorite 
+ wrrangement in England, and one 
a which makes for sunshine. The 
great charm of this home and its 

‘hief value to the average house 

, builder lies in the fact that it is 
designed for a small family and a 
comparatively simple manner of 

living. The front of the house is 

‘ taken up by a drawing-room, a din- 
l, ing-room, and a morning-room. 
r, \ kitchen, a small hall, and a 
d walled-in yard complete the plan. 
The White House. From the Garden The number of rooms is small, 
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Oak Floor and Paneling in the Drawing-room — Plaster Frieze and 
Ceiling Moulded by the Architect 








progress in 
terior trims h: 
tioned in TH H 
BEAUTIFUL 
with certain 
try houses o 
West. It isi 
see wherein | 
differs. 

Two views of the 

are given, a portion o 
room and the large 

the dining-room. The 
shows a more rough 
ment than is customa1 
scheme, by the way, su 
the building illustrat: 
didly fitted for our 
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SSS SSS ov © House houses, which often sh 
and a finish. The stai1 
Ground ground floor is particula 
s with its gradual ascen 
bered effect, and well-bal 
way. The fl 


red tiles, 

made too sm 
In the 

bay is some 

ing, a mold 

ceiling, and 

let-in 

Plaster is usé 

orative wa 

ing-room 

Ginson has 

highly effe 

work. Onthe 

Leicester house offers « 

cellent sugges 

the line of 

country hom« 


Arts and Crafts 
for Women 


Results Accomplished at 
Deerfield 
HE 
* the 
movemel 
field, 
conditions 
which the women 


book 











the Dining-room 


One of the Bay-windows in 








AUTIFI 


this way earn money at home. The 

ae of this village through art handicrafts are 
; 1 at from $10,000 to $15,000 a year 

re s ovens 


il returns, while not large, must exceed 


n the average school teacher hereabout after 

: er expense for board. 

as Deerfield women, eleven years ago, used to 
r forays about the country roads and 


erested in embroidery heirlooms that 
farmhouses, says The New York 
In color and design they pronounced this old 
uperior to the conventional type of the 
1e summer hotel piazza. 


in opportunity, they began a sys- 

ration of sepulchral Yankee parlors, 

ry sketches of the good needlework. 

the cautious 

would sometimes pay as much as 

$15 for the privilege of making a copy But 

1 a conception of form and color in le- 

t from the best old English school. 
Continued on page 28 
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GAINSBOROUGH 


© man in the world had a better 

right to be an artist than Sir 

Thomas Gainsborough, R. A. His 

father was one of the unusual per- 
sons of his community, his older brother had 
great mechanical genius, and his mother 
painted flowers. No water fowl was born 
to swim more certainly than the 
child Thomas was born to paint 
pictures. The measure of simple 
mechanical ability tending art- 
wards and the measure of high 
genius are difficult to determine 


as we study Gainsborough’s 
work. But he was born to 
paint. Mental development and 


opportunity for professional 
study have much to do with the 
height of an artist’s attain- 
ments; though very great genius 
exists in the cradle before the 
child can understand. What- 
ever may have been lacking in 
the education of Gainsborough, 
does not account for his short 
comings, though more schooling 
would have helped to avoid some 
of them. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Gainsborough lived side by side, 
became rivals and somewhat 
enemies, painted remarkable 
pictures, and are of the original 
membership of the Royal Aca- 
demy, of which Reynolds was 
the first president. These two 
are the greatest of that group of 
academicians of the eighteenth 
century in England. Gains- 
borough was born in 1727, four 
years after Reynolds, and died in 
1788, four years before the latter. 
Gainsborough was impulsive, 
quick in motions and emotions, 
versatile, a rapid, witty talker, 
and made friends and enemies 
with equal readiness. Reynolds 
was deliberate, diplomatic, more 
restricted in accomplishments, a 
polished conversationalist, and 
capable of being friendly or 
frosty as his interests dictated. 
Gainsborough was born almost as much a 
musician as painter, loving both arts in- 
tensely. Reynolds does not seem to have 
loved anything or anybody fiercely, though 
he must have loved painting or else he had 
been less a success as an artist. “How deli- 
ciously human they were, and how thankful 
we should be for this conjunction of the 
two poles of the electric battery. _ What 
lively sparks scintillated here for our enter- 
tainment! As the Japanese artist, Hokusai 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘‘ Painters Since Leonardo” and 
Lecturer on the Collections of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


about 
about 


the ‘‘old man mad 
so Gainsborough was mad 


called himself 
painting,”’ 





Elizabeth, Princess of Hesse-Homburg 


From the Painting by Thomas Gainsborough in the Royal Gallery at Windsor Castle 
Courtesy of Franz Hanfstaenge 


music and crazy about painting. Reynolds 
never went insane over anything. Let us 
abandon ourselves to this charming lunatic. 
Such men keep the world from stagnation. 
His mechanical elder brother, the despised 
inventor, was mad about machines and kept 
himself in poverty for their sake. His 
smug, money grubbing neighbors laughed at 
him, but of such is the kingdom of earthly 
joy. Gainsborough could pick up a tune on 
any instrument with the merest modicum 
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of musical knowledge. He might have 
made a celebrated musician had be been 
taught its notes and its theory. Likewise, he 
made a painter with the slightest artistic 
education, picking up the technique of his 
profession by sheer mechanical ability. As 
a technician, his painting is better than his 
tune playing — somewhat. As 
a child, love of the great out- 
of-doors, keen observation of the 
shapes of things in the fields, 
and the consequent desire to 
draw them, determined his call- 
ing. His musical feeling was so 
vivid that through life he could 
not resist the desire to own any 
and every lute or fiddle which 
came in his way, no matter 
what might be its price, and he 
played on all of them. His most 
cherished little paintings were 
willingly bartered for some out- 
landish musical instrument, and 
he would give away a fine sketch 
as inducement to any musician 
to play still another tune after 
all the rest of the company were 
tired. In his painting, the 
brushes he used were six feet 
long, so that he could stand be- 
fore his easel and see how to 
sweep paint on the canvas. As 
is usual in such cases, Reynolds 
complained of the slightness and 
lack of finish in his work, but 
his was the more artistic method. 
He did not haltingly daub away 
until the canvas was a sea of 
unguent. His somewhat thin 
execution shows a directness and 
spirit denied to the other cele- 
brity. 

A decided variation in manner 
of painting displays the reality 
of his artistic impulsiveness. 
Always a good workman, he was 
subject to attacks of lofty en- 
thusiasm which, while the heat 
lasted, made him more than a 
refined mechanic, a dashing, in- 
spired brushman. But the in- 
dustrious portrait painter, with 
regular appointments for sittings, can not 
expect to drink in lofty enthusiasm with 
his morning coffee. When the clock 
strikes, he must work with the ordinary 
daily stock of good health and digestion. 
Also, he was obliged at that period of art 
appreciation to paint smooth flesh. The 
vigorous ruggedness of many of Rembrandt’s 
portraits was, doubtless, one of the causes 
of his final unpopularity and neglect. Such 
inspired brushing would not answer at all in 
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Kngland, where no one 
would understand it. The 
painting of Van Dyck was 
the great ideal in those 
days, and Van Dyck was 
a painter of highly fin- 
ished flesh. Van Dyek, 
the trained painter, could 
paint pulpy flesh with a 
large full brush, while still 
paving attention to bones 
und museles which the 
untrained Gainsborough 
could not accomplish. 
Therefore the “lofty en- 
thusiasm”’ is discoverable 
only now and then. Most 
of his faces are timidly 
brushed, the paint laid 
with laborious little 
strokes and much re- 
peated striping with a 
small brush. Jut his 
genius saved the situa- 
tion: after all the model- 
ing of the face had been 
painfully worked out, he 
could plant a few master 
strokes about the eyes 
and4mouth that really 
excite the enthusiasm of 
all artist }brothers. Ad- 
ding to this the remark- 
able sense of color, the 
ability to secure lumin- 
osity in flesh tones, and 
we have at once the 
painter of high order. He 
never struggled with little 
understood experiments 
in over-ripe colors, as Sir 
Joshua so often did. 
Everything in his paint- 
ing is cool, mellow, and 
normal, as he saw it in 
the model before him. In 
his draperies, the problem 
of drawing being less ex- 
acting, his dash and im- 
pulsiveness had no check. 
He could lay in one of 
those magnificent — silk 
skirts as none other of 
that company of portrait 
painters could, and this 
he did enthusiastically 
and knowingly. 

Those magnificent 
poses of his noble women 
showed advantageously 
their forms and grace of 
movement. It is possible 
that the flowing garments 
were the actual fashions 
of the day, though he may 
have invented them. The 
famous ‘Gainsborough 
hat’? may or may not 
have been real. All sorts 
of picturesque hats ap- 

Sie, Rihtien Muctinn pear in his pictures. The 

; , = very large one, tipped on 

From the Painting by Thomas Gainsborough, Wallace Collection By Courtesy of Franz I one side of the enormous 
hair work, is not so very 
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eommon in his portrait pictures. The much 
talked of ‘Duchess of Devonshire” which was 
stolen from the Agnews (the picture dealers) 
and discovered years afterward by an Amer- 
ican gambler who caused its restoration to 
the owners, shows us a woman in a white 
dress, blue ribbons, an enormous black hat 
and plumes on a warm background. After 
its recovery the painting became the prop- 
erty of J. Pierpont Morgan at a lofty price. 
Not loving Reynolds or his methods, it is 
entirely probable that Gainsborough here 
shows an actual the 
president of the Academy rarely posed 
his women sitters in the they 
wore, but in fancy, semi-classical draper- 
ies. Naturally Gainsborough would pursue 
a policy as different as possible. There is 
another wonderful hat on the head of 
“Mrs. Siddons”’ (National Gallery), and 
the flesh is more frank, though well 
smoothed. In the Windsor royal col 
lection is a different style of picture — 
more lovable and “innocent” of frivoli- 
ties the ‘‘ Duchess of Gloucester. ’’She 
is shown as a childish figure in her every- 
-day hair, the ringlets fluttering over the 
shoulders, and nothing of dress but the 
severest covering of an unadorned waist 
about the chest and shoulders. This and 
many other similar paintings of noble girls 
and boys excite our love for the pictures 
and the youths. “La Marquise de Cas- 


costume, because 


clothes 


tellane’’ (National Gallery) has a pom 
derous hat, but different entirely — a 
sort of huge wash basin with a soft 


puckered crown, held by a simple ribbon 
and bow. Underneath this wide spread- 
ing shelter the face is coquettishly placed, 
and about the shoulders nothing more 
than a very wide kerchief, the embodi- 
ment of simplicity and dignity of the 
natural, homely sort. 

We are tired of the “Blue Boy” incident, 
of which may have been the original, which 
the replica. Also, let us cease to imagine that 
it was painted to refute Reynold’s theory 
that no picture could be a success wherein 
the principal objects were blue. Each of 
the blue costumes — there being two pictures 
of the same boy in the same pretty Van 
Dyck costume—is only blue in general 


tone, and the stockings white, the shades 
being warm in color and in harmony with the 
glowing warmth of the landscape back- 
ground. It was not at all a difficult problem, 
and Reynolds was not the reliable guide in 
the matter of coloring that he thought him- 
self. Much bluer pictures than this one had 
been painted in France long before this time, 





Queen Charlotte 


From the Painting by Gainsborough, in the Royal 
Gallery at Windsor Castle 


and many a one since then. As it actually 
did refute Reynolds the critics have made 
the most of it. 

The only landscape painters of this time 
were Wilson and Gainsborough. At a 
dinner, Reynolds once toasted Gainsborough 
as the greatest landscape painter of England, 
or equally florid sentiment. Of course Wil- 
son took offence at this, and the president 
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made apologies like the gentleman that he 
was. Wilson had been long in Italy and 
studied the classical, formal arrangements 
of the painters there — very probably, the 
works of Claude Lorrain. Gainsborough 
sketched the landscape forms of England 
when a boy and always loved them. His early 
landscapes were cool in color, very real, and 


much detailed. One large landscape 
recalls distinctly Rousseau, because 
of the same solidity and picked foli- 
age. 3ut later he also became more 


graceful and less detailed in statement, 
leaning to the over-warmed tones and 
simple contrasts of heat and cold. 

There is every evidence of his lack of 
schooling in these landscapes. They are 
not very correct in anatomy of earth 
or hill, and constantly passages offend us 
by their ill-determined placing. All the 
statements of peasant figures, with their 
clumsy clothes of no particular char- 
acter, were drawn out of his head rather 
than from actual nature. 

His cattle and sheep do not satisfy 


any standards of correctness, nor 
could he group them with the slight- 
est degree of attention to graceful 


shapes. All these things speak of art 
picked up, as he could pick up a tune 
on his violin, incorrect, but enthusiastic- 
ally done. 

Here is the answer of the questioning 


as to Gainsborough’s place in the 
array of the world’s great artists. He 
was intensely enthusiastic— when he 
felt like painting—and could throw a 
glamor of grace and poetry over land- 
scape or rude peasant life or grand 
lady in her glorious array. He had 
style, had it as the Frenchman, Nat- 


tier (with all his academical knowledge 

and all his hard statements of laces, 
gold embroidery, and pompous nobility) 
never could show in his most grand- 
iloquent moments. What is style? I 
am too canny to define it lest I lose myself 
in cobwebs. 

Style is style, felt and loved, whether 
we can measure it or not. Gainsborough 
had style. That is his greatest claim to 
greatness. 
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“ OMETHING like sixty years ago 
a certain New England bookseller 
had a clever daughter. Rosy Miss 


Esther brightened the dim low-ceiled 
shop. She handed out lollipops to school 
children over the half door; she rearranged 
the stock in the sall-paned window; she 
sold the farmers almanacs with a harakiri 
man on the cover and an assortment of 
elastic weather predictions inside. She sold 
the gentry an occasional ‘ Keepsake ” or 
“Poet’s Album,” to the solid citizens the 
latest news letter wherein complaints of the 
town taxes and advertisements for runaway 
serving men filled all but a few obscure para- 
graphs, in which were briefly told the latest 
troubles of one Louis Philippe. To young 


FIRST VALENTINES 


and old she purveyed paper, quill pens, sand 
to be used for blotting, sealing-wax, and 
even the newer invention of wafers. 

Many and many a time was Miss Esther 
called upon to fold, seal and neatly address 
the sheets of paper her customers had pur- 
chased. In those pre-envelope days it re- 
quired some skill to make the outside of a 
letter look neat. The stationer’s daughter 
also wrote letters for illiterate or bashful 
swains. Just before February fourteenth 
there was always a pressing demand for her 
services: She had such a wonderful memory 
for bits of sentimental verse, such taste in 
selecting scalloped or giltedged paper, such a 
wonderful hand-o’-write. The stationer com- 
plained that his daughter wasted time 


enough over vicarious and unprofitable love- 
letters to sell his whole stock. 

Imagine little Miss Esther fired by these re- 
proaches to a fine commercial frenzy ; imagine 
her spending her spare evening hours to 
work out her idea. Imagine the bookseller’s 
window displaying scores of amatory epistles. 
She even ventured to send samples of her 
verses as far as New York and Philadelphia, 
and a few progressive stationers gave orders 
for her new experiments. 

By another year they were no longer ex- 
periments. It was not long before the book- 
selling and stationery business was given 
up and the first valentine factory in America 
made the fortune of the stationer’s little 
daughter. 
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RUGS FOR A MODE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago our mothers would 

have felt that a room looked cold and pover- 

ty stricken if the floor were not covered 

from base board to base board with a well 

padded carpet tightly tacked down. Your 
floors at this stage of the world’s progress, if you 
are a cleanly woman, will have no carpets, but rugs 
that may be easily removed, cleaned and replaced 
without removing the heavy furniture. 

Let us say that the house contains a large living 
hall and dining-room, with den and sleeping rooms 
on the second floor. Perhaps we may not feel that 
we can afford oriental rugs, but a little knowledge 
will enable us to see that a carefully chosen oriental 
will prove a most economical investment. The 
colorings of oriental rugs are strong and lasting — 
no fear of fading, the most used the most beautiful. 
The rugs will be with us for a lifetime; surely no 
stronger recommendations are needed. One large 
rug and as many smaller ones as the space requires 
and the purse affords will prove the most satis- 
factory. For the large rug we may choose a Bok- 
hara, a Khiva, or aCashmere. In size we will find 
it about 7x11 feet, smaller and larger. The 
Bokhara and Khiva both belong to the Turkoman 
class. The Bokhara possesses unusual artistic 
colorings, the ground a rich red, wine, or pink, with 
octagonal and geometrical devices. The blue, 
brown, green, orange, and ivory in the designs and 
borders are all subordinate to the beautiful rich 
ground. The Khiva, of heavier, coarser weave, 
larger octagonal pattern, longer pile, deeper coloring, 
but richer blending of color, may prove as satis- 
factory where warm tones are desired. The colors 
are about the same as the Bokhara, but more bar- 
baric. A Khiva seen recently in a large sunny 
living-room with green tinted walls had a ground 
of many shadings of rose. $50, size 7x 11. 

Cashmere rugs have no pile, the effect being a 
fine mosaic. The typical rug has three or more 
large medallions on a ground of dark blue or red, 
with numerous octagonal figures. These rugs have 
the rich coloring of the South. A 7x11 sizemay 
be purchased for from $50 to $80. 


By ORA W. ALFORD 


For the smaller rugs, let us s vO Kazak 
a Dagestan will give good s« ( Place the 
liant barbaric Kazak some d om th 
rugs. The Dagestan should s th 
necting link. As Dages IX i Cashme 


all belong to the Caucas ey will 
out of harmony. In fa ntal rugs cal 
laced in close proxim Still I pre O set 
Dieses family alone. For IX { 
about $35 for a 5 x7 s g $25 
Dagestan, which will be al 3x5. Botl 
gestan and Kazak 
being much finer and of d co 
$125 has been allowed f 
not much to spend for 

For the dining-room ( 
used in the living-room ind accey 
here, although I prefer a rag g cl 
be woven or dyed the righ nds s 
be finished with a frings ry To « 
the desired color, all whi light rag t 
Or a blue rug may be 
prints or blue denim, introd g esired 
asa border. One seen re is O det 
with white warp. A dullr \ ed i bor 
The cost of weaving varic | 
from 20c. to 30c. per yard g 

The Shaiki rug is also good 
It is made after the mani g 
sides alike, and rich in g 
costs $35. It will outy Br 
There are several differ« 
rug. 
Our house-cleaning o 
rug on the lawn afte: g d 
the ground and scrubs 
it is clean, and, best of 

In the den upstairs 
green stain, we will 
purchased in a 5 x 9 si” r $ \ 
will be used in the upps 


ST HOME 


rag carpet variety at a less cost, but a better 
would be a Kobe rug, made from hemp 


se rugs are printed on both a light and a dark 


nd, One seen in the shops had a ground of 
hogany with a Greek key pattern in black 
border. Geometrical designs in black were 
through the center. A 3x6 size would 
$2.25, while a 6x 9 would be $6.50. Nothing 
1 ndsomer than this'rug with Flemish oak. 
re many of these fiber rugs beautiful 
not possessing the lasting qualities, 
expensiveness and their beautiful coloring 
ecommendations. 
bathroom there are rugs of cotton in 





18 x 36 inches to 3 x 6 feet. The colors 
nd white, green and white, and pink and 
The cost is small about $1 for the 


It is a good thing to have two rugs, 
sh one may be put down at a moment’s 


lrooms let us use Smyrna rugs in blue 
e and white room. The best grade in a 
t $4. These rugs wear well and always 
needed recommendation in purchas 
loor coverings. The Brussels rug and 
Smyrna rug both give excellent satisfaction in 
Though old-fashioned I know of nothing 
t blue chamber. Other colors in these 
, ide 
k or green room a rag rug in green 
pink border will be beautiful, or the Mission 
ire made in almost every color and 
ippropriate for chambers. 
the new rag rugs found at the shops 
ide of outing flannel. If so, they will 
fade The cost of a Mission rug is 
1 6x9 size. Sut if one is apt at hand- 
rug may be made at home of old 
| dved for about $3. 
ception of the fiber rugs, if we use 
we shall not have to replace the rugs 
for ten years. The oriental rugs we 
last our lifetime and be passed on to the 


tior 














Arts and Crafts for Women 


(Continued from page 22. 

The reward for good workmanship has come in 
the abundant orders received by the Societv of 
Blue and White Needlework. A room for a Cleve- 
land woman soon to be furnished will bring from 
$300 to $500 for bed-spread, couch-cover, curtains, 
and small pieces. A single table-cover on one occa- 
sion brought $500. 

Palm leaf basketry is a craft in which about thirty 
Deerfield matrons are proficient. A highly refined 
sense of touch, not easily acquired by grownups, is 
necessary to hold the many straws at exactly equal 
tension. 

Young women spend tearful days on a little 
50-cent basket that grandmarm will toss off in 
two hours. The old folks learned at the time when 
the grocer took his pay in braided palmleaf hats, 
made sometimes at the rate of sixteen a day, and 
when families of ten to a dozen children would be 
lined up on the shed steps for their daily stent of 
braiding. 

Reed basket-makers can turn off in two hours a 
basket that will sell for 65 cents above cost of 
material. Willow and pine needle baskets are 
also profitable. 

This group of sixty craftswomen have not yet 
completed the orders given at the summer exhibit. 
There are sorrows over the dye pot, for the exacting 
jury rejects reed into whose very core color has not 

een boiled. Much of the material is home pro- 
duct, like oak bark, for instance, which makes a 
handsome olive green dye. 

Raffia basket-making, feeling the competition of 
schools, clubs, and society girls, has been abandoned 
by all but three or four Deerfield families. This 
flexible material, making a more compact structure 
than reed or palm, lends itself well to original design. 
Ambitious workers turn out creations representing 
an old-fashioned garden or the entire village, re- 


ceiving therefor as much $ rdi 
$5 basket takes the ave 
to fifty hours to complet« 
Industries like emb: 
expression and requiring 
according to Deerfield’s 





when a few people undertake the finar resp 
bility, buy the material, pa craft é 
take the profits as a returt gher al 
This is the basis upon which the Societ B 


White Needlework is cond 
Industries, like basket: 
less scope for originality 


of labor is attempted and ere ¢ craftswot 
buys her own material, for: | executes her 
design, and takes all the | Most 
Deerfield rugs and baskets t tw 

old houses, whose occupants handle these prod 


on commission. 

Mention of the mon é t k in 
Deerfield sanctuary of art is rathe rileg 
No one has ever known the aggregate receipts 
the crafts, as the several i é neeal the 
proceeds from one another and the publi 
may be partly due to a cert Yankee furtiven: 
about money arising fron f rivals 

But who cares for even pumpkin pie when grippe 
by the really truly art spirit 
best returns are had when you think only of 
beauty of the thing you are doing 

Current estimates in Deerfield and neighboring 
towns and the proceeds of the similar and more 
businesslike Aquidneck cottage industries of New 
port, R. | do not indicate on the mone y side a ver 
attractive calling. The Aquidneck workers report 
total sales of $17,517, giving sixty-six workers at 
home but $4,425, and thirty-seven workers in the 
rooms but $5,704. And yet twenty-two Aquid 
neck workers and many Deerfield people are abso 
lutely dependent on these crafts for their living. 

Living in a tourist centre, however, is not wholly 
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the sweep of Goths and Vandals 
te as much as the quaint old Colonial 
the Indian massacre traditions, are 
Six thousand visitors will register 
seum in 1907, and many more than that 
| Deerfield unrecorded. 
of many scalped grandmothers, re- 
g upon a bevy of crafts hunters, observed 
Deerfield needs is one more good massacre. 
tree in front of a historic home was erected 
f the July erafts exhibit this sign: 





ng on exhibition 


1 commercial house 








ed at the vital point by this imputation of 
rcialism an avenging craftswoman tore 
the notice, only to see it erected out of reach 
f a ladder, where it remained all summer. 
following list of art industries practised in 
Massachusetts country towns has been 
red: Furniture, embroidery, wood carving, 
pture, blacksmith art work, baskets, grass 
us pets, bookmaking, photography, metal- 
und jeweller’s work, sketching and painting, 
, fine stone cutting, representations of local 
and history, reproductions of old crafts- 
hip in the following: China, pottery, books, 
irons, chimney tiles, embroidery, woodwork, 
ture painting, gold-smith and jewel cutting. 
re is another list more prosaic: Cider jelly and 
rar, evaporated fruit, canned fruit and vege- 
maple sugar, wood, sawed and split, dis- 
ing with the middleman; butter boxes, spools 
pindles, scythes, chairs and tables, fish raising, 
il coffee, and food cereals in home-made paper 
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CHAPTER XI* 

Hore. Sr. Nevers; April 12th. 
ADY TURNOUR sent for me about 
half-past eight the morning after 
that wonderful night, and I found 
her still in bed with a headache. 

She said that motoring had spoiled her for 
railway traveling, and that it had been so 
stuffy in the train during the long, tiresome 
journey yesterday, that she had arrived at 
\(lermont-Ferrand quite fagged and_ ill. 
i Therefore they would stop where they were 
all day, instead of going on, and would 
| perhaps motor out to Royat for a little 
, while in the afternoon, if it were not too 
| »old. 

I told her that the weather was delightful, 

at it was a true spring day, smelling of 

oung leaves and flowers, although we were 
(in a large town; but this did not cheer her, 
land I began to think there was some other 
cause for the headache, more serious than 
lfatigue. While I was dressing his bride, 
\Sir Samuel came in from the room adjoining, 
ind it was evident that there was a certain 
stiffness between them. He was not as 
udoring as usual, and she had the air of a 
martyr who has already gone through the 
first degree of torture. 

“T’ve been to see 


LoulIs, 





Bertie,’ Sir Samuel 
announced. ‘‘He’s having his breakfast 
lin bed. He wants to know if we’ve got any 
French novels to send him.”’ 

“Certainly not, of the kind he would 
enjoy,’ snapped her ladyship. “I sup- 
pose,” she went on, ‘‘that he shows no more 
sense of repentance this morning than he 
did last night ?” 

“That’s a question between him and me,” 
said Sir Samuel. 

“Oh, indeed! 
all that money ?” 

“Certainly I must. Debt of honor.” 

“You call gambling honorable?” 

“You don’t understand. We’d 


And you're going to pay 


better 





not discuss it.’’ 

He glanced at me; but her ladyship was 
too angry to heed. And she considers it 
smart to regard her maid as a chattel. ‘‘Oh, 
very well, if you think more of your stepson 
i—the child of a woman you say you never 
jloved — than you do of me —” 

“My dear, my dear! Don’t talk like that. 

‘Of course you're more to me than any one”’ 

(she was preparing to weep, and the very 
‘thought of her tears was melting to her 
adorer), “but I’ve always been as a father to 
Bertie. And you know you said yourself 
that, as he has so many swell friends, he can 
ibe useful to you. I must see him through 
\this. And I’m very glad he had the sense 
to leave such companions, and wire that he 
vas coming to us. In a w ay it upsets our 
‘ip a little, having him with us longer 

\an we expected; but it will give you and 

n a chance to know each other better; 
‘Begun in the September House Beavtirut. 








and anyway we must make the best of it. 
We'd have had to pick him up at Paris 
anyway; and if he’d stopped on there with 
that lot, at the rate he was going, I should 
have been some thousands of pounds worse 
off than I am now.” 

For answer Lady Turnour merely sniffed, 
and murmured something about strings of 
pearls being less costly to pay for than silly 
gambling debts; but as she no longer com- 
plained aloud, I deduced that her hus- 
band’s arguments concerning the ‘swell 
friends’”’ had impressed her a little in spite 
of herself. When her toilet had been made, 
rather more elaborately than usual (doubt- 
less for Bertie’s benefit), she told me that I 
might go out and do as I liked till after 
luncheon, when she would perhaps want 
my assistance in getting ready for a spin to 
toyat; but I was not to go with them to 
toyat in any case; and | was not to come 
into the private sitting-room which Sir 
Samuel had engaged for family use. 

“Dear me,” I said to myself, as I meekly 
effaced myself at last, ‘what a bold, bad 
young man our Bertie is, to be sure!’ I was 
pretty certain that I had been sent on in 
our car last night to be kept out of Bertie’s 
way as long as possible; and now I was 
turned Clermont-Ferrand, and 
instructed not to show my nose at the sitting- 
room door, for the same reason. These 
precautions did not argue well for the rest of 
the trip; but after last night I was feeling so 
happy, so safe, near my dear Chauffeur, that 
I had no fear of Bertie or Monsieur Charre- 
tier, or any other bugbear in the shape 
of man or beast. 

Many breakfasts had Mr. Paget and I had 
together, but none like this, for he was 
“Jack” now, and I was not only “Lys,” but 
‘darling,’ and “beautiful angel.’ 

We agreed to do some sight-seeing to- 
gether, when he had got his orders from Sir 
Samuel; and I was waiting for him in 
coat and hat when he came down from the 
sitting-room forbidden to me. He had not 


loose in 


seen ‘Bertie,’ he said in answer to my 
laughing question; and neither he nor 


Pegasus would be wanted until two o’clock; 
so, as he had already thoroughly overhauled 
the car before breakfast, we had the morning 
to ourselves. 

There was so much to talk about, so much 
to plan for a vague but heavenly future, that 
I’m afraid we didn’t half do justice to the 
things of interest with which Clermont- 
Ferrand is packed as tightly as a box of its 
own famous sweets. We did linger for a long 
time in the cathedral, where St. Louis was 
married; but we were looking into each 
other’s eyes more than at the glorious thir- 
teenth century glass in the windows, or the 
quaint frescoes. As in a dream, we found 
our way to Notre Dame du Port, stopping 
on the way in the place where the first 
Crusade was proclaimed, and to gaze at the 
house and the statue of Pascal. We went 
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THE MOTOR MAID 


A SERIAL STORY BY C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


to the Petrifying Fountain, too, with its 
strange menagerie of stone animals; and 
Jack made me laugh wickedly by describing 
what Lady Turnour’s appearance would be 
if we held her under the dripping fountain 
and petrified her in the midst of a tirade. 
We took a humble cab and drove out together 
to Montferrand to see the beautiful old houses 
whose photographs adorn so many post- 
cards; and always the great white Puy de 
Dome looked down upon us in our happiness. 
At the end of all, we lunched early, at a 
little restaurant which to us seemed equal 
to the Ritz of London or Paris. And then 
it was time for Jack to bring round the car 
to the Hotel de la Poste, and pick up the 
party for the short excursion to Royat. 

After all, it appeared that no one wished 
to go, and we had an afternoon as heavenly 
as the morning. Still, neither of us had seen 
“Bertie”; and indeed, had forgotten all 
about him, for our own affairs were absorbing. 
We'd decided now that, mad as it might 
seem, we would be engaged. That we'd 
wait for each other, even if it had to be for 
years; but that it shouldn’t be for years if 
we could help it. And how we had got on 
without each other in life until now was a 
miracle, 

I dreamed the most beautiful dreams all 
night, and woke up happier than ever this 
morning. Our run was to be only as far as 
Nevers (a place, by the way, where lives a 
relative of poor father’s who is a duke), so 
there was no hurry about getting off; and 
it was after nine when I finished dressing 
Lady Turnour. I was leaving her room, and 
in the act of shutting the door, when a 
young man, who had been passing in the 
corridor, stopped short and looked at me. 

He was too odious to be any one but 
Bertie, and his stare, though a compliment 
to my appearance was an insult to my 
womanhood. I never saw a young man 
whose ears I wanted so much to box — and 
then wash my hands in soap and water! 

Not that he was repulsive in feature or 
figure. Indeed, he might be called good- 
looking by some women, and I should say 
that many chorus girls would particularly 
admire him. He was well-dressed, also — 
too well dressed; but no man could be 
tolerable to the right sort of girl if he wore 
that expression. 

“‘ Are you Lady Turnour’s maid?” he asked, 
and though there was nothing wrong with 
his accent, it sounded as if it had been care- 
fully acquired. 

Of course I had to answer him. 
said shortly. 

“T thought she had a French maid,” he 
remarked. 

“T am French,” said I. 

“You speak as good English as I do.” 

“My mother was an American,” I replied. 
“‘Now, Monsieur, if you will kindly allow me 
to pass, I have my packing —” 

“Wait a minute. How do you happen to 


“ Yes,” I 
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of at Cannes, I should have found the 
scenery charming; but I had been spoiled 
for this by the beauty ‘of Provence and the 
wild splendour of the Tarn. 

Along a road always flat, we passed Riom, 
Gannat, and Aigueperse. At Moulins, in 
the valley of the Allier, we lunched; and 
while Jack and I talked earnestly, intimately 
together across a small table, Bertie Stokes 
came and peeped at us, evidently taking 
in something of the situation. Jack sat 
with his back to the door, while I faced it; 
and he would not have seen Bertie if my 
flush and an involuntary lowering of the 
lashes had not given him the cue to turn and 
glance over his shoulder. 

Then the blood sprang up to his forehead, 
too, and he had the look in his eyes of a 
trapped wild animal. 

“Oh, Jack, dear Jack!” I said, ‘ You must 
tell Sir Samuel that you can’t go on like 
this. It’s not possible.” 

“That’s exactly what the young bounder 
wants,”’ he answered. 

“Was he very dreadful this morning?” 
I asked. 

“Pretty bad. Look here, darling, the 
fellow mustn’t stare at you like that, or 
there'll be murder. Can’t you give Lady 
Turnour a few hours’ notice and clear out 
from Paris to-morrow morning?” 

“T could, if I made up my mind to stay 
there. But of all things, I don’t want to do 
that. I think I must bear it till I’ve got to 
England, and then, through a kind friend 
of mamma’s I hope to get something to do 
— something of which even you would 
approve.” 

“But I have enough money to send you 
over there ‘on your own.’” . 

“T couldn’t take money from you, Jack. 
I’d rather bear a great deal than do that. 
And in two or three days we shall be in 
London.” 

There was time for no more talk. Bertie 
came to the door again, and wanted to 
know whether “‘ Paget meant to take all day 
over his lunch, when his master twas waiting.”’ 

At Nevers, which we reached early, in 
spite of Bertie’s wild driving, there were 
‘ things to see, but I had no heart to see 
them; and as there was a valve to be replaced 
and a tire to change, Jack’s time was fully 
occupied. I had an idea that it was by some 
underhand manceuver of Bertie’s that I 
was for the first time ordered to eat my 
dinner in Lady Turnour’s room at Nevers, 
while she dined downstairs with her husband 
and stepson. The excuse was that she had 
left a number of valuable things lying about 
and ‘didn’t like the look of the chamber- 
maid.” But I guessed that Bertie’s hand 
had pulled the strings. Such pleasure as 
Jack Paget: could get out of my society at 
meal times, he was to be henceforth denied. 

Between Nevers (where we came upon the 
Loire) and the hilly country round pretty 
little Pouges-les-Eaux, is a chateau lately 
“acquired” by Monsieur Charretier — a 
chateau over which I might have reigned 
as queen — and I was in constant fear that 
we might by a coincidence no more remark- 
able than the last, meet his car on the way 
to it. The Turnours would recognize and 


perhaps stop him; and in an evil mome! 
my identity might be revealed despite tl 
protection of my motor-veil. Still, even 
this should happen, I tbld myself, no gr 
harm could come to me now. If La 
Turnour discharged me, Jack and I cou 
not be parted, as once we might have bee 
The thought that, dark and uncertain as t 
future seemed, we should always have ea 
other’s love, glorified the world for me, e' 
though I saw the fair spring blossoms thro 
closed windows, with Sir Samuel’s knees 
my back. 


Before Fontainebleau, I came into : 


familiar to me. As far as Montarjis | 
motored with friends, in the days wl 
mother and I were together, happily) 
improvidently keeping house. I knew 


the charming valley of the Loing, and 
forest which stretches from Bourrau 


beautiful Fontainebleau; and if I had be 
in my old place beside the driver, I sl 
have been happy to see it again, happy) 
talk with Jack of all the poetry and hist 
indissolubly associated with this count: 
It did seem strange on arriving in Par 
stop at the Ritz, and find my way t 
servants’ quarters. Many time have 
lunched and dined there with dear frie 
whom my mistress would give at least 
finger of her right hand to know; 


fancy Jack had the same sort of memo! 
but we had no chance to exchange impr 
sions, for again I was bidden to dine in La 


Turnour’s room. This time no excuss 
made, and I began to think perhaps Ber 
had suggested that it was not comme il } 


for the femme de chambre of a grande dar 
to eat in the company of a chauffeur 
Days before it had been decided that 
should go to England by way of Diepps 
the country is prettier than between P 






and Calais, or Boulogne; and Lady T 
nour’s dread of the longer sea journey | 
been calmed by her husband’s accounts 
the beautiful new boats in which 
couldn’t feel ill if you tried.” 

Dieppe would be new for me; but Ja 


had said that he knew it well, as the w 
from whom he had once had expectat 

— the uncle whose title of baronet was 
he had any prospect of inheriting nov 
was fond of the place, and often spent mont 
there. This had been told me before J 
and I were anything to each other, therefo1 
I had not heard the uncle’s name, or oth 
details concerning him, except the bare f 
that he and his nephew had quarrelled o 
the question of Jack’s career. Now, as 
started from Paris on the road to Dieppe, 
I thought of the uncle, and hoped for Jack 
sake that we might not encounter him. Tl 
poor fellow had enough to bear at the n 
ment, without having his humiliation wit 
nessed by the unsympathetic eyes of a rel 
tive who would perhaps rejoice maliciously 
in seeing the straits into which he h: 
fallen. 

“It’s only the middle of April,” I remind: 
myself, “‘and it isn’t likely that many Eng 
lish people will have come over yet to sta} 
in Dieppe for pleasure. The big summe! 
hotels will be closed still.” 

Nevertheless I remembered that one large 


one had been accustomed to open early for 
the accommodation of an elderly English 
friend of my mother’s, who, being very rich 
occasionally engaged a large suite of rooms 
and made it well worth while for the lang. 
lord to receive him before the beginning of 
the reason. 

[ did not now recall the name of this 
hotel, but I fancied from what I had heard 
that it was at a little distance from the busy 
part of the town; and it was almost certain 
that we would stop, for a meal only, at some 
house convenient for the Channel boat. 

What the plans of the party really were 
[ had no means of knowing, as I had had no 
talk with Jack, save for what our eyes could 
say in a stolen glance now and then; and 
during the whole spin through the lovely 
undulating country, her ladyship was dis. 
cussing with her husband the social prospects 
of the coming season. Whether the Princess 
of This and the Duchess of That would 
remember meeting them on the Riviera, and 
whether, on the strength of hotel acquain- 
tance, it would be safe to risk sending 
invitations to the desirable ladies in question. 

Thus, after a rush through a pink and white 
wilderness of spring blossoms, we arrived on 
the outskirts of the quaint old town of 
Dieppe. 

Bertie had been driving rather better 
to-day, and had not risked our lives on 
steep hills or at sharp turnings more than 
three or four times during the run. But 
coming into Dieppe a sudden desire to 
show what he could do seized him. Perhaps 
he saw a pretty girl, and wished to impress 
her, but in any case he tried to get up a 
second speed hill on third speed, and changing 
too quickly with one of his usual fierce 
crashes, there was a queer sound, and the 
ear began to run back. If it had not been 
for the Chauffeur, she would have slid down 
the hill, and probably collided with a pony- 
cart full of children, coming up behind us. 
, seeing that Bertie had lost his head, he 
put on the brakes, and poor, hurt Pegasus 
stopped abruptly. 

“What is the matter?” called Lady Tur 
nour, when Sir Samuel had hurriedly lowered 
the glass screen. 

“T don’t know yet. Nothing mueb, 
probably,” answered Mr. Stokes, snappishly. 

“Some teeth broken in the gear-box,” 
Jack said quietly. 

“Can’t we go on?” asked Sir Samuel. 

“No,” Jack answered. “The car wil 
have to be towed to the boat. But luckily 
ve’re at Dieppe. There’s a very good hotel 
within five minutes’ walk, where you cal 
lunch, if you choose, and stay till time to 
start — unless you want to see the town.” 

“T want lunch more than anything else,” 
said Lady Turnour, crossly. “But what a 
shame we must walk to the hotel, like 
tramps. Couldn’t we just crawl on some 
how?” 

“Impossible with broken pinions. I'l 
have a look inside the gear-box as soon % 
you are all out,” said Jack, “but I expect to 
find several teeth smashed.” ; 

“Can’t you put in some false ones? 
persisted Lady Turnour; and was visibly 
infuriated when Bertie laughed. It wa 
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pe"a lady’s maid? You look like a lady 
yourself, and speak like one. Oh, you 
needn't be afraid to talk to me. I’m Sir 
gymuel Turnour’s stepson, Mr. Stokes. I 
suppose you’ ve heard of me, haven’t you?” 

“Not your name, Monsieur. But it does 
got matter.” 

“Why don’t you answer my questions 
about yourself ?”’ 

“Because it is enough, Monsieur, that I 
am Lady Turnour’s maid. Please let me 

” 

I saw by his face that he intended to do 
nothing of the kind, but luckily for me Sir 
Samuel opened his door at that instant, and 
Vr. Stokes pretended that he was just about 
to}knock. 

I flew off, with my cheeks rather red, and 
gas as late as I dared to be in going back 
for her ladyship’s bag and the other belong- 
ings which it is part of my duty to take down 
to the car. She was waiting for me, and 
very cross, because her husband and his 
stepson had gone down. “Put onyour 
motor veil,” she said sharply. “I don’t 
approve of your trying to get yourself stared 
at the way you do, at hotel doors. Your 
face should always be covered in going 
downstairs, and I desire that you do cover 
it in future, without waiting to get into 
the automobile, for the remainder of this 
tour.” 

How my ears did tingle! Not that I 
disliked to put on my veil, though it was 
difficult to see through it indoors, but that 
she should pretend to think I had neglected 
to wear it through silly vanity! Mr. Her- 
bert Stokes must have a reputation with 
his relatives, I said viciously to myself, as 
[ hid my features from mortal gaze. 

Sir Samuel, it appeared, had not gone out 
to the car, but lingered inside talking to the 
landlord after having paid the bill. There- 
fore, believing that I would now be of no 
more interest than stock or stone to the 
evidently too impressionable Mr. Stokes, I 
was ordered by Lady Turnour to put her 
things into the car, while she remained with 
her husband. 

I went out, hoping that “Bertie” might 
also be missing, and that I should have a 
chance for a word with Jack, whom I hadn’t 
yet seen, as he was already busy with the 
motor when I had my breakfast. 

There was the Majestic, big and beautiful, 
before the door; and there was Jack on the 
ladder, putting up the luggage which was 
being handed to him by a porter. But there, 
too, watching the process — having evidently 
just arrived on the scene — was Mr. Stokes. 
_ [paused a moment in the doorway, think- 
ing it well to wait till Jack came down from 
his elevated position. But as he descended, 
and, turning, faced the new member of the 
party, my heart gave a jump. 

Neither had noticed me yet; though, as 
they now stood, looking at each other, I saw 
them both in profile. I had not heard 
whether or no they had seen each other 
last night, but by the surprise visible in each 
face, I realized instantly that they had not. 
Nevertheless, they had met before, and not 
i agreeable circumstances, that was clear. 

By Jove, Jack Paget!” exclaimed Bertie. 


“What in the devil’s name are you doing 
here in that get up? You don’t mean to 
tell me you’ve actually come down in the 
world to this as a job—that you’re my 
stepfather’s chauffeur?” 

The man’s tone and stare were enough to 
bring the blood stinging to the other’s 
cheeks, but Jack turned neither pale nor red. 
He simply gave stare for stare, icily, and 
stood looking like a prince frowning down 
an impudent footman. 

“Tf Sir Samuel Turnour is your stepfather, 
I am his chauffeur, at present,’ he answered 
quietly. 

“Of course he’s my 
must have known that.” 

“Really, Mr.— er — Stokes, isn’t it? I 
knew very little about you and less about 
your relatives, at the time when chance 
occasionally threw us together,” said Jack, 
“and what little I did know I’ve forgotten.” 

At this critical juncture, Sir Samuel and 
Lady Turnour both came out from the 
hotel, and the young cub, instead of “saying 
the word” he had threatened, stepped back 
in sulky silence. At the same time, he saw 
me, and his eyes focused themselves impu- 
dently upon my tale window. Pretending 
not to notice this, I arranged my mistress’s 
belongings, and then took my place as usual 
on the seat beside the driver, conscious as 
I did so that Bertie’s gaze followed my 
every movement. He was the last to get 
into the car, when he abruptly ordered the 
Chauffeur to put down one of the folding 
seats for him. I trembled with excitement 
lest Jack should refuse, and there should be 
a scene; but stolidly as if by automaton the 
command was obeyed. 

Never yet had I been so thankful for the 
glass screen as I was when the Majestic had 
started, and we were off on the road to 
Nevers. 

“Oh, Jack!’ I breathed. ‘‘ What a wretch 
— what acad! When did you know him?” 

“Why,” Jack answered, “he used to be 
asked, more or less on sufferance, to one or 
two country houses where I visited in my 
palmy days. I never could stand bounders, 
and I wasn’t too civil to him. He has 
several scores to wipe off, and judging from 
this beginning, he will wipe hard.” 

“You can’t stay in his stepfather’s em- 
ploy,” I said. 

“T will stay — unless I’m discharged, as 
long as you’re in his stepmother’s employ.” 

“Tf you’re discharged, I shall discharge 
myself,” I answered. “I couldn’t bear 
this, now, without you. But if it could be 
managed, I’d be thankful to get to England 
with a few pounds to go on with. What a 
hateful coincidence that you and that horrid 
young man should meet — like this!” 

“Certainly it didn’t occur to me when I 
used to snub the fellow in a way very good 
for him, that I would ever be his stepfather’s 
chauffeur,” poor Jack laughed, rather bit- 
terly, “but if it had, I should have done 
precisely the same. I remember now that 
the rich stepfather’s name was Turner; 
it was spelled less elaborately than now, and 
I believe he was only ‘Mister’ then.” 

“Well, the unpleasant experience will 
soon be over,” I tried to comfort him, ‘and 


stepfather. You 


at least we’re together. 
rate us.” 

But, as if to prove the vanity of human’ 
hopes, the words had hardly left my lips 
when there came a tapping on the glass, 
and the screen was lowered. Mr. Stokes 
wished to try his hand at driving — he had 
driven a Majestic before—and I was to 
come inside immediately and take his place. 


CHAPTER XII 
Dieppe, April 13th. 


Nothing can sepa- 





T was like a sudden’ thunder-cloud 
darkening the sky when I was 
hustled inside the car, and Bertie 


Stokes went forth to do his worst in 
the boundering and cadding line, on the 
driver’s seat. 

That was exactly the sort of revenge that 
would appeal to him, and I was sure that he 
would take every advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to nag, bully, and order about a man 
infinitely his: social superior; to treat him 
as he wouldn’t dare treat a valet he wished 
to keep. Yes, from Bertie’s point of view, 
it was an inspiration, the chance of a lifetime. 

I had only to imagine what Bertie — swag- 
gering, vain, purse-proud Bertie — would 
be as a guest among well-born and well- 
mannered people at a country house, to guess 
what the temptation to suppress him must 
have been to Jack, in old days; and thus to 
see what vast accumulations of spite the 
young man must now have to unload from 
his mean heart and dull brain. 

First of all he let poor Jack continue to 
drive the car for a few minutes, to “see his 
style,” and to criticise it stupidly and mali- 
ciously. Then he took the helm himself; 
and it was fortunate for all concerned that the 
going was good and the way flat as if pressed 
out by arolling-pin. As it was, he contrived 
to make the road play cup and ball with the 
motor in some extraordinary fashion that 
a good driver could hardly have managed if 
he tried. We passed through Montferrand, 
which I had seen with Jack, and not an occu- 
pant of the car had an eye for the lovely old 
houses. Each change of speed crashed on 
my nerves, making me feel as if a file had 
been drawn across my front teeth. Shut up 
in the closed tonneau, with the roof venti- 
lator only a crack open, the atmosphere was 
suffocating, though the air tingled with 
spring freshness outside; and so erratic were 
Bertie’s ideas of steering, that every horse 
we met regarded us with a mingling of 
dignified disgust and surprise. 

I sat as far forward as possible, effacing 
myself in a lady’s-maid-like manner, but Sir 
Samuel’s fat knees were in my back, and 
Lady Turnour’s sharp voice was in my ears. 
She had no more fancy for Bertie’s driving 
than I had, it appeared, but though fits and 
starts of fear accompanied each new eccen- 
tricity, she suffered all without active protest, 
because Bertie had promised to give a dinner 
in London, and invite some of his “‘swellest 
friends” to meet her— not one below a 
baronet. 

As for me, all pleasure in the tour was over, 
and I had to hug my secret happiness to 
keep my spirits above freezing-point. Per- 
haps, if the journey had begun here instead 
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enough that he should break her car. It was 
too much—even if he did keep ‘swell 
friends” up his sleeve by the dozen, that he 
should make fun of her ignorance. 

The whole party got down and stood in 
the road. Her ladyship had several things 
which she wished me to carry, and it was 
settled that, as soon as the Chauffeur could 
obtain a “tow,” he should bring the maimed 
Majestic to the door of the Grand Hotel 
d’Albion et de la France, to unload the lug- 
gage and superintend its temporary dis- 
posal in the hall. 

Jack had to look on helplessly and wrath- 
fully while I was weighed down with two 
bags, a fur cloak, three or four novels, and 
a sunshade. His business was to attend 
to the car, not to think of the lady’s 
maid. 

So we went off, in a procession of which I 
formed the tail, and as it was fortunately 
but a very short distance to the chosen 
hotel, I dropped only a novel from under my 
arm twice on the way. 

The Albion et de la France was a nice look- 
ing hotel, with a fine view; and with a good 
prospect of finding a satisfactory luncheon 
Sir Samuel and Lady Turnour disappeared 
without delay in search of it, thanking their 
stars that so decent an hotel should be open 
at this time of year. 

As it had been before the arrival on the 
scene of Mr. Stokes, I was left to take care 
of myself and such valuables as I had in 
charge. This confirmed me in my belief 
that Bertie had advised my mistress to 
keep me out of the Chauffeur’s way. Now, 
the Chauffeur was unavoidably absent, and 
as he could not benefit by my freedom, it 
was accorded to me as before. 

My first thought, on being deserted by 
her ladyship and her lord, was to dispose of 
the long squirrel motoring-coat, the novels 
and the sunshade, which I had been ordered 
not to leave in the car. The bag, as it con- 
tained jewels, I intended to keep under my 
eye while I lunched. 

There was just a chance that Jack might 
succeed immediately in getting someone to 
tow the car to the hotel door, and that, as 
our pace in walking had not been very rapid, 
he might appear at almost any moment now. 
In that case, after all he and I might lunch 
together, and have a talk for the first time 
in twenty-four hours. 

With this hope in my mind, I lingered as 
long as I decently could in getting rid of my 
burden. I chatted with the concierge, who 
promised to keep the fur coat and the other 
things in some lock-up place of his own; 
and I was asking him unnecessary questions 
about the departure of passenger boats, and 
cargo boats, when the voice of Mr, Bertie 
Stokes made itself heard behind me. 

“Look here,” said he, cavalierly, ‘I have 
a message for you from her ladyship.” 

I turned; and the concierge moved away 
with the fur coat, books, and sunshade. 

“What is it?” I asked apprehensively. 

“What is it, sir??” he amended. “It’s 
pretty clear from your manners, my young 
lady, that you haven’t been long in service.” 

“Lady Turnour has been told that this 
is my first ‘situation’,’’ I answered. 
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“Ah, but has she been told wh while Jack Paget had a strong hand twisted 
were before you took it?’ in his coat collar. 

I could not help flushing, and hi What does this — this brawling mean?” 
caught my rising color with spiteful asked Sir Edgar Vivian. 
faction. “That hits you a little, d It seemed as if he were asking the question 
it?” he laughed efully ** Perl of Jack, and not of me. Yet I thought it 
know more than yo nk I know ust be to me that he spoke. 

He watched my é nd ] Was It means that I’m engaged to marry 
that he was trying me hat he Mr. Paget, and he isn’t ‘brawhng.” I 
nothing, but would now n xplained, hotly. ‘‘He’s defending me from 
determined to give | stat nsult, and I thank and love him for it.” 

“Tf you know uu kno “Then so do I,” said Sir Edgar, slowly, 
of which I need : ( Is vith odd emphasis. “And if I’ve ever done 

“What about an injustice, I frankly apologize,” 
‘shuvver’?” he sne You— but you don’t know him!’ | 

This was too ered. 
ness was. bur Oh, ves, I do. He happens to be my 
Stokes, you v,’ said my mother’s old friend. 
claimed, and J , | congratulate you, on your en- 

He caught m ent and on your muscle. Let the 
“Come, come! ‘Im he ot ( go —he won't bother Mademoiselle 
round!” he exe ( (Angely any more, I’ll warrant.” 
Impertinence, Miss re Bertie sneaked off as the two grasped 
girl anyhow, ds 
a beauty when ( Wi let bygones be bygones, Jack.” 

Furious, I ws Pa old man. And guessing suddenly 
not kept just enoug ense to r that this might mean for my dear Chauf- 
where I was, t [ rejoiced with all my heart. 
might come int : ** * 
empty, save for egil Matters had to be explained to Sir Samuel 
this scene. Stri Lady Turnour; and her ladyship was 
keep my head, ar very funny when she tried to curry 
make bad matters [ struggled r with her late maid. I shan’t soon 
my arm, half fain ( er face. I really believe she hopes 
anger. e invited to the wedding. 

He held me ( \ll these things happened to-day; and now 
confident that he topping in Dieppe with a dear old 
would be all for me enly, t y, friend of Sir Edgar Vivian’s and 
the beating of the rs, Jack and I will be married as soon as the 
the quick opening lding can be arranged. 
door which oper rHE END 
baleony. Then, ali ( ‘ 

Jack Paget spran | The Architectural League of 
tormentor, white You ec America Establishes In- 
you cad! Take t! nd B dividual Membership 
Stokes flinched r will be of special interest to architects and 
the face as he ctural draftsmen to learn that the Archi- 

He staggered tural League of America has established an 

WO Sciec ca ee dual Membership for persons who are 
and falling awa : mbers of the various clubs of the League, 
banisters of the nterested in the study and promotion 
was at this mome and the allied arts and professions. 
a landing half ; persons shall be entitled to membership in 

ie I with all the privileges pertaining thereto, 
»riy . aT rie a I I ° mr 
elde rly an com : ting at the annual convention. They may 
glancing at ail n all conventions with the privilege of 
voice and sound at 
him to look up é ilso eligible to compete for the Traveling 

“O} Sir ] ie oe —_ > I pn offered by the League, for Fellowships 
é » * be veral universities, and shall receive an 
it a dream, or is the official organ published and edited 

“My dear | League, at the club rate of one dollar ($1.00). 
exclaimed. hurt r) nnual dues shall be two dollars ($2.00). 

aper to hold \t present negotiations are under way to secure 
pap “At ind discounts from publishers of archi- 

I — I was going i ral magazines, and from clubs publishing cata- 
I stammered. ru As soon as satisfactorv arrangements have 
vou here at i ho c n completed, these benefits will be extended to 
¢ rays re ier rhap I I I : ; 
alway: loved Die} nformation and applications for mem- 
is the hotel > r, J » can be secured by communicating with 
glad so glad S [. S. McAllister, Permanent Secretary, 729 15th 

By this time ot e St N. W., Washington, D. C. 
stairs, with my What does you father do to earn his living?” 
focussed in surprise ime emotion ¢ ed a New York principal of a pupil who was 
stronger than sur wo 1 ¢ admitted. ‘Please, ma’am, he doesnt 
. Ss 7 . ’ ” ‘ 7, 
men ve with us; mamma supports me. “Well, 

. . - en, how does your mother earn her living: 

Across Bertie Stokes's Iace lay a She gets paid for staying away from, papa, 

mark, which he s elples to re plied the child, artlessly.— Harpe r’s Weekly. 
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QHE extraordinary excitement over at Welbeck Abbey an object of renewed remember the curious screens the same Duke 
the Druce case throughout the world, interest and wonder. This remarkable series built round his house in Cavendish Square. 
nuel added to accounts of the ball recently of subterranean buildings owes its origin to At Welbeck privacy was attained by bur- 
was given in honor of the King and Queen the last Duke of Portland, regarding whose rowing, for though the fifth Duke added 
urry of Spain, make the underground apartments dual life there is such stir. Londoners considerably to the buildings of the south 
soon 
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wing, it was in the construction of the bail- 
room, the riding school, and the passages 
which lead to.them that his energies were 
chiefly employed. All these buildings are 
more or less underground, and are approached 
by tunnels, of which the skylights appear at 
a considerable distance from the house in 
the pleasure grounds. The local guides 
describe these lights as a number of circular 
glasses protruding above the surface, with 
no apparent design. Viewed from a slight 
elevation, however, they assume a distinct 
plan, and show plainly that they are the 
skylights’ of the subterranean corridors 
which lead to the larger rooms, whose place 
is denoted by glass roofs rising well above 
the surface. The geological formation of 
that part of Nottinghamshire lends itself 
readily to these peculiar edifices, as it is 
absolutely dry. 

The principal underground, or semi- 
underground, chambers are shown in our 
pictures. The passage to the riding school 
from the wonderful Tan Gallop, nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile long, may come first. It is 
perfectly plain, ‘““‘hypethrally fenestrated,” 
as architects say, by means of the circular 


glass lights already mentioned. The walls 
are of great thickness, carefully protected 
from damp. We emerge at the end of this 
passage, which is not quite straight, but 
slightly curved throughout, at the riding 
school, one of the most astonishing results, 
rather of modern engineering than of archi- 
tecture. An arched roof of iron and glass 
supplies such abundant light that, in the 
view, it is furnished with awnings for that 
part in which some local school feast, or other 
similar function, has evidently taken place 
lately. The whole building is 385 feet long, 
104 feet wide, and 51 feet to the center of the 
roof. There are 8,000 gas jets for use at 
night, and the roof is supported at the sides 
by fifty pillars. 


Underground Passage Leading to the Underground Bal!l-room 
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Riding School at Welbeck Abbey. 


rs, decorated most effectively with cut-glass 
pendants, in the delightful old 
The roof is flat, the three rows of sky- 


rismatic 


its being deeply recessed in a geometric 
wie 

[here are many other marvels of arrange- 
at and construction, including a railway 


1 the kitchen, with a hydraulic lift to 
e dining-room, but we have perhaps said 


nough to give the reader an idea of the 


If possible, greater wonders are still 


to come. Another passage, lichted trom 
the roof, is lined with portraits of horses 
and other large pictures, and decorat 

ed with reminiscences of deer-stalking, 


chiefly in the shape of pairs of antlers, 
leads to the underground ball-room, 160 
feet long, 64 feet wide, and 22 feet high 
It is hypzthrally lighted, like the corri- 
dor, and contains, with a good bust of 
the fifth Duke, a long series of family 
portraits. There are also Murillos, 
Guidos, and Reynoldses, with examples 
of many other great artists. This room 
is variously described as a ball-room or 
a picture-gallery, and is magnificently 
lighted at night with eighteen chande 


Underground Passage 
Steps Leading to Riding School 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 


RCHITECTS are bestowing more 
attention on the library, giving it 
the space formerly occupied by 
the sitting-room and the parlor. 
House plans have changed considerably of 
late, and few features are regarded more 





important than this big room, sometimes 
designated as library, sometimes as living- 
room. The average house does not contain 
sufficient space for a book-room pure and 
simple. Therefore a large living-room, 
harmoniously decorated, lined with book- 
cases and furnished with comfortable 
chairs and tables, meets the needs admira- 
bly. Comfort and coziness af characteris- 
tics of this modern room, which is often 
the center of the family and social life. 
Special care should be taken to preserve a 
restful, harmonious atmosphere. The con- 
ditions here are quite different from those 
of the dining-room, some phases of which 
were taken up in the January House 
BeautiruL. The room should by no 
means lack cheerfulness, but a subdued 
scheme of decoration and furnishing is 
feasible. A quiet richness is to be 
desired. 

There is great opportunity for taste 
and judgment in the selection of fur- 
niture, and if the limitations are more 
clearly defined than in other portions 
of the house, the field is no less inter- 
esting. In many houses the library 
is the living-room as well, and is 


furnished with a twofold purpose in view. 
The furniture should be substantial with- 
out being too massive; and beauty of line 
should not be overlooked. A great deal 
of library furniture is cumbersome, sug- 
gesting the fittings of a clubhouse, and is, 
therefore, out of place in a home. To 
select just the right styles, dignified but 
not too heavy, requires taste and discrim- 
ination. Mahogany, oak, and Circassian 
walnut are well adapted to libraries. 
The illustrations presented show oak and 
mahogany in several styles. Both woods 
have decided merits,which must be weighed 
and determined before a choice is made. 
The selection will naturally be based on 
the style of the room and its requirements. 
It would be hard to go astray in making a 
selection from the stock of the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, whatever the 
style, for the work from this factory 
represents the best idea in furniture mak- 








ing. Correct designs and the highest work- 
manship go hand in hand, with the result 
that the finest ideals in furniture, for all 
parts of the house, are realized. ’ 

The large mahogany table, illustrated, 
is splendidly adapted to a library. Its 





commodious top, generous lower shelf, and 
convenient drawers make it a most desirable 
article. Of equal convenience, but having 
the additional features of a writing-table, 
is the mahogany piece with side drawers. 
{n Gothic style are the fine oak table and 
book-case, which are beautiful examples 
of an early and neglected period. 

Gothic furniture used sparingly, if of 
simple design, is often effective in a library. 
Good taste will decide such matters when 
questions of doubt arise at what to buy 
and what not to buy. 

It is hard to err when the shop mark 
of a reliable firm is taken as a guarantee. 
It remains only for the purchaser to select 
and group such pieces from this stock as 
best meet his personal needs. Sometimes 

oak .and sometimes mahogany will 
serve this purpose. There are rooms 
where oak will be more attractive than 
mahogany and vice versa. It is usually 
the safest plan to select the furniture 
to accord with the setting, provided 
the setting be a good one. But many 
beautiful rooms have been built 
around aset of furniture. If you have 
the ,opportunity to buy the furniture 
and it is the kind you wish, our 
advice would be to make the pur- 
chase, even if you have to make 
some alterations in your room to 
conform to it. It must also be 
borne in mind that the Berkey 
and Gay Furniture Company make 
many pieces that will fit into almost 
any background, and this is a 
most important factor in their 
success as designers. 


Norr.—An interesting and handsome 
brochure showing reproductions of 
colonial and period furniture will be 
sent to any one sending 15 cents in 
stamps to Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
Dept. E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

his gives a good idea of well-made 
furniture of character at modest 
prices. 

Sold by leading furniture stores in 
the United States.— Advertisement. 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere \ omptly furnisl 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them wha u 
Tue House Beavtirvut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


RASS and copper sconces, quaint ikons, jardi- wood ornaments art 

B nieres, jewel boxes, plaques, coal scuttles, by hand in natural ther 
andirons, teapots with curious spouts and finishes, as well t 

ornamental lids, coffee and chocolate pots, cups colors to harmonizé 

with one, two and three handles, tankards, octag- ; == 

onal and oblong sugar or spice boxes, tea caddies, HINGLES are 

hanging lamps with oil cans, lanterns, shallow pans matter of leak 

with flaring rims, elaborate samovars surmounted by are heavy, expen: 

teapots, are amongst the specimens of Russian and are liable to bl 

handicraft cheap and easy to obtain in New York, Tin readily conducts 

and would beautify any room i/— you are not ject to contraction 

“afraid it will look too much like 2 studio!” soldered joints, and 
sure to rust and 


F the more ornamental candle sticks, the most —_ will soon be offer 
attractive is the Roman — a development of none of these undesi 
the famous seven-branched candlestick de- to be exceedingly ce 


scribed in Chapter XX XVII of Exodus as “made 
of purest gold and fashioned with the hammer” EMEMBER 
by Bezaleel, chief artificer of the temple in the wil- furniture for 
derness. The Biblical description, however, does means limite 
not accord with the representation of this great be they 1arge or sn 
work of antiquity on the Arch of Titus in Rome. own decorative ex; 
The Arch commemorates Titus’s conquest of Jeru- There are in New 
salem in 70 A. D., and shows, with other spoils agents with deco: 
brought back to Rome, the seven-branched candle- trusted to buy 
stick and the table for the shewbread. The former would yourself | 
was restored to Jerusalem and lost when that city discount these ag 
was burnt by the Persian King Khe Khosru, in their remuneratio1 . 
614 A. D. The most beautiful specimen of its tive schemes and 
adaptation to Christian worship may be seen in lmportance of th 
the Cathedral of. Milan. Ae 
Modifications of the original, carrying from PASCINATING 
three to eleven candles, have found their way texture are 
from orthodox Jewish homes. They make a most ~, , border and 
decorative adjunct to the tea-table. One whose sight, the border se« 
two candles are supported by lions, is twelveinches “0? shows that t 
tall, and costs $2.50. Plainer ones holding three Piece. There ar 
candles cost $2. lace effects prod 
=—S extraordinary abi 
HE “Minera” for nine candles, used in the — to follow in the st 
] synagogues, has its central shaft surmounted the latter’s work 
by a star from which rises the middle candle. durability. 


‘““Minera’ ’ twenty-eight inches tall costs $6.00. : ‘ 
a = HAND KYDD 
His name looks 
feel, without 


craftsman of the M 
tion of all kinds of 
The Shand wide ste! 


“OR use at tea » time are a — of small ob- 
. jee cream jugs of 
aie Fee apes at $.75; Pst an “‘loving cups” 
which could be utilized as sugar basins, copper with 
two brass handles, from $.60 to $3.00; a pretty little 





table bell of brass at $1.00; cigarette trays with the done much to advance 
Russian double-headed eagle etched or in relief, of other manufactur 
from $.75 up; the graceful copper wine pitcher of ly—in the United 5 si ary 


the papers are mace 
buy the hand-mad 
learn that Mr. Kydd 
machinery, which se ve e, tl 
no way inferior The S f 


broad base and long slender neck could be used to 
hold hot water for refilling the samovar. It is ten 
inches high, is made with and without the long 
spout, and costs $2.50. 

particularly effective 


E are always being told that draperies 

and carpets are unsanitary. Whether’ with Eltonbury silk 

this be so or not, it does no harm to take ‘ = 
all reasonable precautions. A new carpet sweeper y IRTIERES th 
contains a brick of patent composition through | of unpleasing 
which formaldehyde gas is diffused, permeating expense. There 
the brush of the sweeper and spreading through United States who gua the result, pro 
the room to disinfect also the lace curtains and sample of the new color desir furnished. | 
portieres. The formaldehyde has an agreeable curtains, too, that : 
odor, being faintly scented with violet. One 





restored to their first 
bottle of it comes free with the sweeper, and meat = 
further supplies are inexpensive. A NEW German wall-paper tl 


United States has rface e velvet ! 


NEW type of portiére especially suitable for comes forty-one inches wide thirty 
A cottages and informal rooms has ornamental — rich reds, browns, gre¢ cel blue, b 

wood turnings arranged on brass-plated and orange, ete. It afford lid opportunit 
lacquered chain. The designs of these chain por- those who know how to uss or, and is « 
tieres are simple and in excellent taste, as can be paratively safe even in the hands of the ignora 
seen from the catalogue which is sent free. The What a pity it is that nine-tenths of the pattem 


House Beautiful 


name of the manufacturer or importer 
to pa Address “The Information Bureau,’ 


»w flaunt themselves on textile and print 
| »otted out of existence 


N these days the mission of the candle js to 


rather than to illuminate. The task 
to shade it so as to secure its greatest de- 
ue {mong the most attractive candle 
in the shops are a dome shade in grape- 
ind a cone shade in pine-needle 

he lining is of satin-finished glass, the 


metal filigree. The filigree comes in 

brown bronze finish for library, living. 

len; in silver and gold for dining-room, 

and boudoir. The glass linings 

te, ivory, and delicate tints of pink, 

ww, and orange, to harmonize with 

ecorations of different hues The shades 

1 mable and can be used with either wax 
ndles 

< AID furniture dealer to me the other day: 


tie, | rniture manufacturers who use cheap 


qguse us retailers a lot of trouble. 
loubt that they cause our custo- 


re trouble that we never hear about. 
1 chiffoniers in stock about six months 
replace no less than twenty casters. 


to them while they are in the 
vhat must happen when they 


é People ought to insist on 
rs They wear forever and never 
ire ¢ juipped with them is too 

4 LY there sno longer any exeuse 
ick beauty During the 
" everal of our manufacturers 
nth ndertaken to reproduce the 
elaborate examples made in Eng- 
ce in the eighteenth century. 
e to make a home cheerful than 
laced And remember that in 
ce three small mirrors are better 

rge one, and cost less 
SUBSCRIBER writes to ask where she can 
\ enuine Gobelin tapestry I sent her 
th ress also the price, sixty thousand 


ne designed and woven under the 

i famous Charles Le Brun, first 
he Gobelin, in the reign of Louis XVI. 
e this is a very remarkable piece and 
Gobelins of the eighteenth century can be 
much less. But no Gobelin in fair 
ever sells for a small price. Formerly 
Gobelin atelier was operated for the King 
friends; now for the French Government, 
ipestries being used to decorate the 
ldings of France, municipal as well as 

ind occasionally to be sent as presents 

a notable instance being 
edding present made by the French Govern- 
to Alice Roosevelt. To my mind the old 
upestries of the sixteenth and seven- 
nth centuries are much better value as well as 
teresting specimens of the art of the 

try weaver. It may be news to some to 
hat t ipestries inferior to none in the world 

in New York City. Prophets are pro- 
illy without honor in their own country. 
this atelier is probably the most important 

t enterprise in the country. For wall tapestries 
price begins at one hundred dollars a square 
and every cent of the money is represented 

ere by actual value — beauty value and dura- 
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foreign personages 
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Durabl : 
| : eal Heating 
p aint ¥ Cheerful Winter evenings of cozy family comfort—hours so 
Col a. | dear to the heart of wife and mother and restful to the 
Any Or a 2 nial 
> 
ar - read-winner—ar;©re a T 
_ eS e e€ assured 
; \ by our ways of Low Pres- 
- Does Not sure Steam and Water 
| Crack, | heating with 
| 1 
" Scale | 8 
sk , 
* or Check | 
| ICAN x |DEAL 
le Strictly Pure White Lead 1s acknowl- F 
| edged to be the most durable and eco- | 
a nomical paint. There are several RADIATORS BOILERS 
g- standard brands of Pure White Lead of 
a, about same whiteness and texture. High winds cannot arrest nor chil- 
4 There is just one brand, however, ling frost offset their ample, gentle, 
th peagniced by bern mtg ina pusnsers and certain flow of warmth. Do you 
- iapsading quilidies ot meshing. know thet the more any room oF 
ax sn, é gg qui *S and duré 
. rooms are exposed to the cold, the 
ic CARTER ~ more Steam or Hot Water will auto- 
eS ) € matically move in that direction? 
iE Strictly Pure Every nook and corner is thus made 
0- = livable— enjoyable. No ash-dirt, 
it. White Lead soot, and coal gases to vex the tidy housewife, as with stoves or hot-air 
m4 furnaces — the needless tasks which make slavery for women. 
“63 $ positively the best paint, because : 
a the only brand made by a modern Savings in labor, fuel, repairs, and the cleanliness in the use of IDEAL Boilers 
on Ped dis on aan.” te ym gear ee and AMERICAN Radiators (made in many sizes for cot- 
= Carter White Le ad produ esthe bright- tages up to largest structures) make them paying invest- 
sa est, clearest tints. ments — far beyond 3‘ on bank money. 
Carter White Lead will not crack or 
” scale. It forms an elastic film which If your coal bills are large and burly and you have 
me expands and contracts with the surface scant comfort, why wait longer with five months’ Winter 
ers oe nad he whi a — | ahead? OLD buildings can be newly fitted while the old 
he Aang Mean sa ears It heater stays in place and without disturbing occupants. 
ry. Sead tos a Ag h escent gr een ADVANTAGE 10: Correctly proportioned circula- 
:< and Territory—accept no substitute tion spaces inside of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Pet 1 nd today for our beautiful free book Radiators are a scientifically planned feature. Heat is taken 
Sheehan i tage pe er from fire instantly by the Steam or Water; and the free, 
imitation paint mixtures and save money unobstructed circulation insures rapid deliveries of warmth seis Celltech 
sn | papaeipemadhionn | | to the rooms— which means full value of fuel money. surrounding the fire surfaces 
’ CARTER WHITE LEAD Co. | rah saa ae 
~~: W.P. Station 7, Chicago Write for valuable heating books (free) telling of all the ADVAN- ee ee pt p= 
eat 4 Pecteries: Chiceée—Omahe TAGES. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all large cities. ounce of fuel burned 
VL. 
d Ad 
vd To Be Sure It’s Pure a AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY = cancaco 
| ee . SSSSSSSSSSHS 
T y 
= BE SE ee AR GE ES 
ont, 
the 2 — Fee = i a inn 
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with all the information you need to 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


make home building easy and satis- . a 
old factory. KEITH'S MAGAZINE is devoted to home building, make this new house attractive 
‘en- decorating and furnishing; each issue contains several practi- 


and comfortable. 
Our Holdfast Adjuster makes its 
casements the easiest, handiest 


z cal, artistic house designs. Subscribe now and we will send 
| as you FREE 


the curtookot 42 Cottage and Bungalow Plans 


drawn by able architects—and p— > > 
to with our illustrations, descrip- | sash to work you ever saw. 
orld iene, cost estimates at current < Avoids opening screens in old or 
rices, and free information ser- 
pro Vice, your building can't gowrong. new houses. 


Is making casements popular 
throughout the United States. 


s 5 - 
at | Reith’s Magazine {Ue 
ries is the Recognized Authority for Home Build- fe ee eaieed 





oonnn h ] Our beautiful free booklet tells why 
lare script _ in Facts. One year's sub- ee MN 
~ bwon, $1.50, with illustrated Book of 42 
ited] Gtigesand Banvalows FREE. Keith's at newsstands, Ye. Book of 14 de- The Casement Hardware Co. 
ura- SENS costing $3000 to $5000, or 72 designs costing $5000 and up, and Keith's 


fe 
‘tone year, $2.00. 120 beautiful interiors with Keith's for one year. $1.75 


Record-Herald Bldg. CHICAGO 
MAX L. KEITH, Lumber Exch, 597 Minneapolis, Minn 























By Frances Richards 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELIZABETH W. MORRISON 


N this department we plan to suggest by means 
of reci and photographs Sterent ways 
in which menus and decorations for the table 
may be arranged for festive occasions of 
hospitality, as well as for home enjoyment. 

There is nothing new in letting St. Valentine’s 
day touch a February entertainment with its in- 
dividuality, but many a pretty and novel fancy 
may be presented in little Cupid’s name, and the 
hostess who adopts such an idea may have a pretty 
little luncheon or dinner party, give to her guests 
an atmosphere of quaint significance, without much 
preparation or expenditure of thought. 

e favor shops hold all sorts of fascinating heart- 
shaped novelties to serve as souvenirs, and heart- 
ney place-cards or the gaudy lace bits of frivolity 
— the valentines in which children delight — may 
speak their message of sentimentality at each place 
in pretty way. Our recipes all show forth the spirit 
of the day in some manner and our two illustrations 
show an effective centerpiece of cakes, and an old- 
fashioned silver dish bearing ice cream thearts, 
each with its arrow. 


The Centerpiece 


A round mirror, edged with for-get-me-novts, 
bears on its surface three candy swans who hold 
aloft a burden of frosted heart-shaped cakes, topped 
by a bunch of the same wee blue blossoms. The 
cakes may be made of any desired recipe, baked in 
heart-shaped patty-tins, and iced with white or pink 
or yellow frosting as preferred. The yellow tint 
is particularly effective when for-get-me-nots are 

The recipe given below is a fovorite one 
with many for the making of small cakes. 


Patty-Cake Recipe 


Beat the whites of two eggs stiff, then beat 
separately one whole egg and put together. Add 
cneuly, while stirring constantly, one-half cup 
of granulated sugar and one-half cup of sifted flour 
in which is incorporated a good half-teaspoonful 
of baking powder and one-half cup of melted 
butter. Flavor. Bake in small cakes. 


Another Pretty Centerpiece 


We all know Kipling’s poem of the blue roses — 
the whimsical es who would have none of the red 
or the white roses, ‘plucked for her delight.”” A 
frosted cake presented on an old-fashioned silver 
cake dish, as is shown in the illustration with the 
ice cream hearts, would make an effective center- 
piece, the handle being trimmed with delicate green 
and blue paper roses. The table-cover 
or doilies, as preferred, can be over 
pale blue silkoline, and the china used 
should be blue and white. Small rose 
cases for the dainties can be made 
of blue roses also, and dear little 
valentines, the place-cards at the sev- 
eral places, can be ‘inscribed with the 
poem of Kipling’s or any other love 
verse of significance. 


Apple and Walnut Salad 


Peel rather tart apples and cut in 
thin slices. If ‘they can be cut with 
a small heart-shaped cutter so much 
the better. Arrange on the crisp inner 
leaves of lettuce and sprinkle over 
each portion some walnut meats, re- 
moved of their dark skin by having 
been plunged in hot water. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice, salt and cover with 
mayonnaise tinted slightly green. 
When making the mayonnaise, re- 
move a portion and add to it a table- 
spoonful of gelatine. When set and 
very stiff, cut into small hearts with 
@ small heart-shaped cutter, and dis- 
pose a few about the edge of each 
individual salad-dish. 


A Delicious Entree 
Take a cup and a half of oysters, cooked 


slightly curled at the edges, and a cup and a ha 
stewed celery and add two full cups of white sau 
made with the water in which the celery has | 
stewed. Put in heart-shaped ramequins 
with cracker crumbs and melted butter and br 





Ice Cream Hearts 


in the oven. Serve with grated cheese or 
cheese wafers. 


Sweetbread Salad 


Place sweetbreads in salted scalding water 
fifteen minutes and then plunge into ice-wat« 
whiten them. Remove all veins, etc., set or 


and when wanted, cut into small squares and 1 


with a light mayonanise. Have ready, 


celery stalks and fill the depression in each v 


this mixture. A few capers may be sprinkled 
the mayonnaise. 


Tartlets of Orange 


Peel half a dozen oranges and divide into sect 
removing the pith. Have ready a thick 
flavored with a little rum or with sherry 
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them boil up once in the syrup, Have reag 
heart-shaped tartlet moulds of puff paste, and fi 
these with the oranges. 


Orange Souffle 


Take four oranges and grate a portion of the 
rind. Peel and remove all seeds and pith. Tp 
the pulp and grated rind add four ounces of bread 
crumbs. Beat together two ounces of sugar and 
the yolks of two eggs and add a cup of milk and 
pour over the alh.. Lastly, stir in the beaten 
whites of theeggs and pour into a buttered pudding. 
mould and bake. Serve with this sauce: Th 
grated rind and juice of one orange and a half 
lemon, a cup of cold water to which is addedg 
teaspoonful of cornstarch and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Bring to a boil and strain. A very little 
cinnamon may be added if liked. 


Ginger Ice Cream with Candied Cherries 

Scald a pint of cream and a pint of milk, add the 
juice of a small jar of ginger and pour the mixture 
over the beaten whites of three eggs. Sugar should 
be added if not sweet enough. Cook until smooth 
and thick in a double boiler and partially freeze, 
When stiff take out the dasher, add the chopped 
ginger of the jar, pack in the freezer and let stand 
until wanted. Decorate with candied cherries 
ind edge the dish with red carnations. 

Rice Hearts 

Boil a cup of rice in salted water until it is soft 
und dry. Add a tablespoonful of sugar, a beaten 
egg, and enough flour to make the mixture slightly 
stiff. Set away until cold. Mould into heart 
shaped croquettes. Dip into cracker crumbs, then 
nto beaten egg, and crumbs again and fry in d 
fat. Just a drop of currant jelly on each is spi 
rant of a bleeding heart, and a wine sauce makesa 
lelicious accompaniment. Hot maple syrup is 
ilso very good with them. 





With Frozen Roses 


Make a smooth ice cream of any desired recipe, 
tinting to a pretty shade of pink. Freeze very stiff. 
Seoop out individual portions with a very deep 
spoon, scooping out again the top of each of these 
portions so that a little basket-shaped portion is 
the result. 

Another pretty fancy is to cut out hearts from 
slices of the ice cream, laying a frozen rose at the 
side of each individual plate. 

Fora novelty at the valentine luncheon, serve lady 
fingers, crisscrossed on individual plates, to form 
little nests. Pile the center of the 
nest with whipped cream, and in 
this soft lining place two ice cream 
birds, which can be procured of any 
caterer at this season. 


Angel Cake 

Beat the whites of ten eggs stiff. Sift 
a cup and a half of powdered sugar three 
times and fold gently into the eggs, then 
add slowly a cup of flour, sifted three 
times, in which is sifted a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Flavor delicately with 
lemon, orange, almond, rose, or Vv 
as preferred, and bake in an ung) 
an 
It is pretty to bake this cake ins 
heart-shaped tin and frost white withs 
border of pink roses. Arrange candied 
rose leaves in small circles to forma 
border of roses, adding as a center df 
each a gilt candy. Little hearts, cut 
from pink candy paste, are also appre 
priate. Another delicious dainty that 
may be made of angel cakes is cal 
“celestial sandwiches.” Cut thin slice 
of angel cake into heart shapes, 
serve as sandwiches with strawbert] 
preserve spread between the slices. 
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»ou are, the two important 
y 

points to consider are comfort 
and economy. 


NEPONSE 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


because it acts as a blanket on the 
house. It insulates against cold in 
winter and heat in summer. It makes 
the walls cold and dampproof; the 
house free from drafts. It saves you 
334% in your coal bill, not one winter 
but every winter your house stands, 
and the comfort and economy is con- 
tinued and lasting. 

Don’t take our word for it. Ask 
your architect. He knows because for 
twenty-five years he has been speci- 
fying NEPONSET. 

See for yourself that it is used in 
your new home. Sold by hardware 
dealers everywhere. Let us send you 
samples and descriptive literature so 
you will know when you get it. 

Write us for advice on building 
problems. We are helping many; we 
can help you. Write us NOW. 


aay 7F.W. BIRD & SON 


‘Y East Walpole, Mass. 













PAROID.—The famous Ready Roofing 
Jor all classes of building. Contains no 
tar, ts highly fire resisting. 

Send for Paroid Proofs showing where tt 
has been used and how to use it, 

















The costliest materials form only about one-third of a painting 
bill. The rest of the money is paid for labor. A mistake in the 


paint means not only the loss of what the paint cost, but also the 


loss of the entire expenditure for putting the worthless stuff on the 
building. It is quite worth while to éesz the paint before using tt. 


The best paint is that mixed by your paintcr from Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil, with the particular needs of your house in view. There 
is a simple test which anyone can make. 

White lead is made from metallic lead and can be changed back to 
that metal by applying great heat. Any adulterations, such as chalk, 
barytes or other counterfeits, mixed with the white lead, prevent the 
appearance of any metallic lead, no matter how slight the adulteration. 
Therefore, if the sample yields drops of lead, it is pure; if not, 


it is adulterated. FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
We will send you a blowpipe free | me ver» Boy Painter on » 


keg guarantees not only pur- 
We want house-owners to know how to test paint. We [ity but full we ight of White 
welcome the test of our White Lead and will furnish free a Lead. Our packages are not 
blowpipe (a little instrument necessary to secure intense heat) weighed with the contents 5 
to anyone who is in earnest about knowing good paint from each keg pa € omeant 
bad. Everything necessary for the test, together with beau- | of — pent designated on 
tiful booklet, will go to you atonce. Write tor Zest eguip- the outside. 

ment W, Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
Pittsburgh ( National Lead & Oil Co.) 























he Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


NE Wuvorancea 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white iocma in June 
(see illustration). After maturity turn- 
ing to deep green like the foliage,— 





: an attractive feature. Asa specimen 
The New Hardy Hy- in groups, or massed in the foreground 
drangea—from photo of taller shrubs itis a tremendous success. 
PRICES — established, deliv-\, From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 

ery after April 15th} $13.50 per 10; § inch pots, $1.00 
each, $o.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $50 each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $35 
each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment by Express advised. 


The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 














Our 1008 hardy tree and plant catalog will soon be ready. You 
¢an well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 
\ Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 





SUPERIORITY 


is the keynote of success. Pure color ground in 
England as fine as artist colors combined with 
Preserving Oils have made 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


superior to all others. Send for sample boards. 
103-105-107 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 20334951097, 


AGENTS: H. M. HOOKER O0., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
W. 5S. HUESTON, 22 East 22nd St,, New York. JOHN D. 8. 
POTTS, 218 Race Street, Philadelphia. F. H. McDONALD, 619 
The Gilbert, Grand Rapids. F. ¥. CROWE & O©o., Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Washington, and Portland, Ore. KLATT- 
HIRSCH & 0O., 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. W. MAHER, Architect, Chicago 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 


S if to celebrate the Restoration, perhaps 
to quench the lurking thirst of Common- 
wealth years, the tankard, elastic of con- 
science and politics, swelled to royal pro- 
portions at the accession of Charles II. to 

the unoccupied throne. And (let us say), to further 
accentuate the event, pegs were introduced in the 
drum, at perpendicular distances from bottom to 
lid, as a sporting stimulus to the drinker’s thirst 
and capacity. The primary object of the ‘‘peg”’ 
or ‘‘pin” was doubtless to mark different measures, 
gill, half-pint, quart, and so on; also to indicate 
the limit of each drinker’s draft. Tankards were 
not as numerous as customers in those days, and’ 
a means of surmounting the difficulty probably 
suggested the use of the peg. As early as the six- 
teenth century we find in Nash’s ‘“‘ Pierse Penilesse, 
his Supplication to the Divell,’’ mention of the pin 
or peg. Two centuries later it was still in use, if 
we may take the authority of an anonymous author 
(1796): ‘‘The first person’was to empty the tankard 
to the first peg or pin; the second... to the 
second, etc.” Longfellow in his ‘‘Golden Legend” 
refers to the peg: 


Come old fellow, drink down to your peg! 
But do not drink any further, I beg! 


And it is within the reach of legitimate imagination 
to believe that what began as a necessity brought 
into existence little coteries of sympathetic spirits, 
banded together for cheery intercourse, during 
which they further cemented their friendship by 
toasting from the same bowl. Round-robins of 
wine and good-fellowship! Little harmonies of 
socialism and intemperance! It was not long be- 
fore the sporting instinct crept in (to the tankard), 
and experiments as to how many pegs could be 
reached at a single gulp became a popular pastime. 
With increasing skill and adventure came the 
refinement of attempting to measure the different 
distances by varying the amount imbibed. 

Fuller in his Church History (1655) mentions 
the command that ‘‘Priests should not go to 
Publick Drinkings, nec ad pinnas bibant, nor drink 
at Pins.”” How frequent (and satisfying) must 
have been the initial failures, how much liquid 
consumed in corrective attempts, how tickled the 
palate before the precise accuracy of glup was 
acquired! This attained, the difficulty overcome, 
bets must perforce have become the order of the 
day, or rather, of the peg, among the “ proficients,” 
and the ever-increasing number of amateurs were 
left to the subtle stimulus of their failures. Be- 
tween the two, an exuberant tide of indulgence 
set in, and the memory of puritan austerity was 
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drowned in vinous r But let 
understood that the “peg r‘‘y wa 
vention or discovery of t Restoratio1 

at least in Engliand, dat to the ter 
tury, when King Edg ed t peg 
be fastened to drinking I t stated 
His object, however, was a restrictive 
whoever drank beyond peg w br 
a severe punishmen Che peg-tankar 
attained to genera! u un 





Worthy of Study 


disadvantages do 
and the introducti 
vessels, in differing 
survived the melting é f al 
age. I have never seen er peg-tanka 
have I been able to dis refere! 
in records or inventori f the seventer 
eighteenth centuries it s safe he 
they did exist. Frequent mention of ‘‘ peg-ta 
is to be found, and as pewt« y n com! 
during both centuries, it is natur sup] 
they did exist in that metal, and } bly 
bers. Previous to th torat egs 
probably to be found in the wooden tanka1 
in use, but not in the Black J is the 
have introduced a dange1 eakage But 
put aside both these n 
reason that pewter had, t reat extent 
seded both at the Restor 

The Charles II. 


f 


least in part; and we find te as George I 
seventeenth-century drum still adhered t 
the occasional differencs higher, more 
tant base, and a delicate let encompassing 
lower portion of the body of the tankard 
surrounding fillet had the subtle effect of 

the drum, which otherw esented a sor 


TANKARD 


iked appearance. It furthermore prepared the 
for the domed lid, with its repeated mouldings 
superseded the flat top. The greatest loss 
east in delicacy, in the departure from the 
Charles cover, was the disappearance of the little 
t extension to the (if I may use the expression, 
e more definitely to locate it) brim of the lid. 
" previous paper on this subject, I called at. 
to the subtle part which this diminutive 
rojection played in the balance and _ proportion 
the entire vessel; and I may here add that al- 
the little member was often of conventional 
gn, many exceptions are to be found which allow 
re intimate range of the pewterer’s mood and 
This was also the case, but* to a more elab- 
extent, in the thumb-piece. The handle, 
iring the seventeenth century formed only 
part of the vessel, and was remarkable 
s perfect relation to drum, lid, and thumb- 
inded to sweeping dimensions during the 
uy century 
velopment, if unsuccessful, was at least 
is an illustration of the inevitable dis- 
which takes place when any part of a 
( omposed object is disturbed by accident 
With the dome-top, and the 
elevation it supplied, there was a cer- 
lance which diminished the vagary and 
he sweeping handle; but associated with 
tinguished flat-lid, it became in its ex- 
ted form a mesalliance of singular inspira- 
I give an example, better to illustrate the 
tible union. I never saw a combination 
more mercilessly the unassimilable in- 
luality of each component part. The distin- 
hed drum (with back turned) seems to have 
ed its flat cap still lower over its brow, in protest; 
the plebeian handle recoils, as if ashamed of the 
When these flowing handles assumed 
ive proportions, and the strain, particularly 
he case of a soft metal like pewter, grew beyond 
ndurance of the drum, it was found necessary 
npose them with a hollow interior, in order 
their excessive weight. The difficulty 
achieve this result. After many 
eriments the method was discovered, and in 4 
simple and effective way. 
The casting of pewter in ancient days was by 
of metal moulds. As a rule, these were 
very hot, but when the object was to effect 
low interior, the mould was used almost cold, 
rder to harden quickly the outer shell of the 
ndle In casting by this process, the caster 
ld pour into the shaped mould the molten 
(Continued on page 44) 
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@ We can make special mirrors, in any period style, to fit your 
exact requirements, for no more money than you would pay for 
stock goods, and can give you absolute satisfaction. 

@ Wood carved electric fixtures of the superior kind at inex- 


pensive prices. Write us your requirements. 


SAMUEL HARRIS MFG. CO. 
134-136 W. 25th Street New York 














Homer and Nymphs 
18x36 in. Price $5.00 


P. P. Caproni and Brother 
225 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Plastic reproductions of sculpture, 
suitable for home and school deco- 
ration. 


A catalogue of a thousand subjects 
sent upon receipt of ten cents 


postage. 
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HE large number of requests which Chicago Var- 
nish Co. has received to reconsider its decision to 
discontinue its Color Scheme department, under the 

supervision of Margaret Greenleaf for the past three 
years, has induced the management to renew its contract 
for her services. 

Under the new arrangement, the Company offers to 
its customers a service unequalled in value and liberality 
to all who definitely agree to purchase its materials for 
use in contemplated building or re-decorating. 

The thousands who in the past three years have 
availed themselves of the generous offer of Chicago Var- 
nish Co. unanimously express their hearty appreciation 
of the fine results they have obtained from this service 
and their gratitude for its extreme liberality. 

The tremendous volume of correspondence which 
this service entails makes it necessary to eliminate all who 
are not sincere in their intention to comply with the rules 
governing the offer which we now make, and all who de- 
sire to avail themselves of it should mail the attached 
coupon properly filled out. In reply thereto, a full ex- 
planation of our offer will follow: 

Where advice upon choice of stain or wood finishing 
for houses now building or contemplated is desired, full 
suggestions and sample panels will be sent, without obli- 


gation on the part of the recipient to purchase, upon re- 
ceipt of 4c to cover postage. For 10c, the finely illus- 
trated book of interiors, ‘‘The Home Ideal,” with a 
finished panel will be sent. Personal consultation with 
Miss Greenleaf at her office in New York may be ar- 
ranged by appointment, between the hours of 11 ard 3 
o’clock, by addressing Margaret Greenleaf, care of Chi- 
cago Varnish Co., 36 Vesey St., New York City. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
27 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 36 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO VARNISH CoO., 
Decorative Department 
38 Vesey St., New York City 


In consideration of a Color Scheme to be furnished me with- 
out charge, I hereby agree to purchase direct from you, or of such 
dealer as you may designate, the entire material for the interior 
Be OG Wk ne cncnecancsn< v" ...-, the minimum amount 
of bill for which, at your established list price, shall be not less 


than $30. 
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OLD CHINA 











OW china is little known to Americans, and 
few collections, though they be repre- 
sentative, contain a single specimen. The 
importance of Bow to the collecting world 

in general, lies in the fact that it was the first 

porcelain made in England, and as such it takes 
precedence of later and, from a technical standpoint, 
more perfect wares. Pottery had long been made in 
England, but china was unknown until 1744 when 
Bow was introduced. The period during which 
it was made was comparatively brief, for in 1776 
the factory was purchased by William Duesbury 
and Bow as Bow wasno longer known. But the 
recipes and formulas which became the property of 
Duesbury were used in the making of that early 
Derby which contains a hint of both Bow and 


BOW CHINA 


discovery brought to ligh greater vari 
designs than had been credited to Bow. Act 
ing to Litchfield, the manufacture of por 
appears to have originated at Stratford-le 





commonly called Bow, Middles¢ 
a patent to Edward Heylyr 
The specification reads: ‘‘A new method « 
facturing a certain material wher 
be made of the same value and ki 
if not exceeding in goodness and | 
imported from abroad 

sot Frye, Litchfield continues, was a1 
of considerable merit and a mezzotint engra 
His connection with the works terminated wit 
death in 1762. Meantime Messrs 
Crowther had purchased fact reor 








Wetherby ar 


ly was the result. It eventually became national 


n character, so that the terms “English ching” 


bone china’’ were synonymous. Explorations 
he site of the old factory, made in 1868, did 
to clear up much that had been uncertain 
o Bow china, and to assign positively to Bow 


ures hitherto ascribed to other factories. Man 


and decorations are common to both Bow 
Chelsea, the marks, too, having been used 
»st indiscriminately. The body was of unusual 


ickness, and, where the transmitted light appears, 
mewhat yellowish, the glaze nearly white, vergin 


1 faint straw color, and contains much lead. 
nting was early used at Bow. Embossed 


patterns such as the Mayflower were popular. 
uses and statuettes were enriched with flowers in 





Chelsea, and over which English collectors wax so 


enthusiastic. 
Bow is best known by fi 


of china study. 
tion by descriptions or photographs. 


later china. 
uneven of glaze. 


in —— could hardly be expected to be flawless Jarvis says in writing i The Bow W 
and these very imperfections make it more charm- _ were called ‘‘New Canton und rding t 
ing. Stratford-le-Bow in Essex was the place of statement made by Thomas Craft, a Bow paints 
manufacture, and the site where the old buildin were copied from those at Cant China 
stood is now occupied by the match firm of Blac gave employment to about 300 persons. I 
and Ball. Not long ago a number of pieces of china second patent, taken out by Thomas I'rye, 
were unearthed beneath an old flooring and several November 17, 1748, the er or clay 

new classifications were made. Patterns long placed by other materials, thus forming 
attributed to other potteries were identified as Bow, ‘Bone-Ash.” Calcined bones entered largely int 
and several ceramic adjustments took place. The the composition of the paste, and a distincly orig 


res and statuettes 
which differ from those of Chelsea and early Derby 
by that hair’s breadth which means so much to 
collectors and so little to others. Such distinctions 
are caviar to the general which is part of the fun 
It is difficult to show the distinc- 
Bow must 
be seen and felt for one to understand why and how 
it differs from the wares mentioned. From a tech- 
nical standpoint it does not compare favorably with 
It is full of bubbles, is porous and 
One of the earliest experiments 


A Group of Bow and Early Chelsea-Derby Fig 


and adding a new building After the d 
one of the partners and bankrupt f the 
the plant passed into Mr. Duesbury’s hands ir 
who at this time owned the Dert und Che 
works. 

With Mr. Duesbury’s purchase the 
were removed to Derby, and from that time 
extremely interesting period Derby 

The paste of Bow is sin to Chelsea, but 


and the colors are more pDrilllant ihe white ple 
with simple Chinese designs n reliel, are very 


the trellis crossed, were execute 





19 
A 


rule of a coarser and n ¢ treo appnearan¢ 


The basket pattern, with flowers in relief, whe 


th 
wital ‘‘B.’”’ 


ften delicately tinted. Of the Bow marks 
monest is the anchor and dagger in red, 

w with an amulet on the shaft, and — with- 
juestion a Bow mark —the initials of Thomas 


Bow figures and groups, says Litchfield, are 
t infrequently attributed to Chelsea and Wor- 
ter on account of the similarity of the marks, 

anchor and the crescent. The pieces made 
Bow may often be identified by the presence 


f a square hole at the back, made for the panes 
e ow; ese 


ing metal arms to form candlesticks. 
les are not found on figures made at Chelsea, 
| their occurrence may be taken as a sign of the 
w factory 
the most skilfully modeled Bow figures 
se attributed to the modeling of Jo 
1, R.A., who, after being as a lad apprenticed 
. china manufacturer named Crispe, of 
, rose to some fame as a sculptor, became 8 
Academician, and modeled several figures 
e Bow manufactory. His mark, a small 
is impressed in the paste of some of 
figures, but this mark will be easily overlooked. 


some ot 
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t~>,/ WHOLE 
wnquh_A FAMILY 


HE most interesting game ever invented. Full of 

life and action from start to finish. Its charm 

for all ages is irresistible. The more played, the 
more alluring Tick Tack becomes, developing greater 
skill in forming winning combinations in whirlwind 
style. Any number can play the more the better the 
game goes Best of all diversions, it teaches quick, 
accurate judgment on the spur of the moment. 


Entirely New—a Winner 


Tick Tack will give your friends and the family 
more genuine, exhilarating enjoyment than any other 
form of amusement. Easily learned by all. 

Attractively designed and finishea, strong, 
durable cards, packed in a neat box, with 
full instructions very easy to understand 
Postpaid for 50 cents, Send for it today. Pretty 
little folder **C"’ free on request. 


£, D. UNDERHILL Lon 


> PITTSBURG, PA. tals PAY) 
\ aN We have an interesting ARES 
* ASS . proposition for dealers oy S 


OSS and agents Oa ah 











NS 
PO Honest Seed 


WA ¢) t 
A9 Reasonable 
Prices 


’ hat your gardenwill 
yield afl depends upon 
the seed you plant. 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


are known everywhere as the standard 
for purity and vitality. 

We offer this year two New Hortical- 
tural Bush Beans—tremendons croppers 
and rust proof. Send for our free catalog. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Mane.encan, Mass. 
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If you are consider- 
ing steam or hot-water 
heating, don’t do a 
thing more until you 
investigate Vapor. 


Vapor HEaTING 


is the improvement on 
steam and hot-water: 
add together the ad- 
vantages of these two 
systems, then subtract 
their disadvantages, 
and the result equals 
= Vapor. 
Book on heating, free 


Vapor Heating Co. 


Broomell’s-patent Vapor System 


124 S. Broad St., Philadelphia | 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati Chicago New York 


Owners of The Everett Piano Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








DO YOU APPRECIATE THE ADVANTAGES IN USING 
TILING IN HOME BUILDING? 


Its DURABILITY saves the costs of repairs and replacing. A tiled floor or wall never has to be 
oiled, varnished, painted or papered. Dirt or liquid matter of any kind will not stain it. The steel 
nails of the shoe cannot scratch or wear it. 

Its SANITARY QUALITIES and the facility with which it can be cleaned gives assurance that 
the bath-room, kitchen, butler’s pantry, laundry, vestibule and other places where it is used will 
always be in a clean, sanitary condition. 

Its DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES permit the execution in tiling or ceramic mosaic of any 
possible design or color scheme on the floor or wall. 

Tiling is fire-proof, germ-proof, water-proof, damp-proof and vermin-proof. 

For interesting booklets on tiling, distributed free, write, 


INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE TILE INDUSTRY, 111 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
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There is a pair of figures so marked in Mr. D. W. 
Macdonald’s collection. At the sale in May, 1899, 
of the collection of English china, formed by Mr. 
MacLaren, a very important ‘rag of Bow figures 
realised $2,000. This is probably the highest price 
yet recorded. 

The crescent mark was used at Bow, though 
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rarely, and also the crossed swords. Mr. Litchf 
has a pair of candlesticks, with figures representi1 
the seasons, the one marked with the crescent 
the other with the swords marks are 
common to both Bow and Worcester, notably 
crossed arrows and circle, and the anchor Piece 
the English collections of the late Mr. F. J. 17 


some 


UL 


son and Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins which bear 
crescent are, in the writer’s opinion, of Bow — 
facture 13 
The impressed mark ‘‘To’’ is probably that 
Tebo, a well-known modeler, who also welll 


for Champion of Bristol, and for Wedgw 
Etruria. —s 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A MERE MAN 





S women predominate in everything per- 
taining to the art of the home, in conse- 
quence of their more intimate connection 
with the affairs of the household, and as 
much of the literature on that subject has 

emanated from the busy pens of the fair sex, a con- 
sideration of house furnishing from the masculine 
point of view may not be without interest. 

It is regrettable that men, as a class, do not take 
more interest in the beautification of their homes. 
But their absorption in the pursuits of business, at 
least in the early years of their career, is a valid 
excuse and accounts for their lack of preparation 
when maturity brings success and abundance. 
Instead of reading trashy novels, young married 
men could spend some of their leisure hours to 
better advantage in the study of ancient and mod- 
ern furniture, wall-hangings, kish rugs, etc., 
thus obtaining practical knowledge that could be 
applied with benefit at a future time. It is sur- 
prising how much pleasure may be derived from the 
perusal of works on the above mentioned topics, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction of being able to dis- 
tinguizh between the spurious and genuine, thus 
acquiring knowledge that is of material value, 
because it is a safeguard against the purchase of 
imitations. 

To most of us the opportunity to refurnish comes 
late in life when we have accumulated a host of 
possessions that must be harmonized with their new 
surroundings — by no means an easy task. When- 
ever circumstances permit, it is advisable to dis- 
pose of the old furniture — unless it includes speci- 
mens of the antique, that never lose their charm — 
and to begin anew, for then plans will not be inter- 
fered with by an unavoidable consideration of het- 

ous elements that constitute the one discord 
in the phony. 

The question that presents itself is whether 
it would be advisable to treat the house as a whole, 
or to consider each room as a separate entity de- 
voted to a certain period. While it would be 
charming to furnish a colonial residence through- 
out in accordance with the style of our forefathers, 
it is by no means absolutely necessary or even de- 
sirable. The exterior of a dwelling must conform 
to one building style, in order to find favor in the 
eyes of a connoisseur of architectural art, but in the 
interior of a house uniformity is liable to spell 
monotony — the one thing to be avoided. 

The hall is apt to be somewhat neglected, al- 
though it is the keynote to the character of the 
house. The staircase, leading to the upper story, 
should be as generous in proportion as space will 
allow, with a settee or chair at one side to carry out 
the idea of hospitality. I must confess to a par- 
tiality for stately stairways; in some subtle way 
I connect them with an idea of grandeur and, now 
and then, they become peopled in my imagination 
with dames of high degree and grandseigneurs of 
“~ = by. 

f I were restricted to one fire-place, I would 
locate it in the hall, where its cheerful glow would 
meet me at eventide on cold winter days, and even 
its dying embers would quicken my fancy. For I 
would have none of your gas-grates or make-be- 
lieve hearths — naught but the leaping flame from 
wood or coal, preferably the former. 

A parlor is a commendable feature in a palace, 
but little short of an abomination in a cottage. In 
the salon of a great mansion there is a raison 


By HUGO ERICHSEN 


d’étre for the Rococo style with its rich gildiz 

t mirrors and glittering candelabra, forming 
foil, as it were, to a brilliant concourse of smar 
dressed men and women. Ina cottage, on the oth 
hand, ostentation is entirely out of place and 
fined simplicity most desirable. I am glad to n 
that the old-fashioned parlor and sitting-room 
rapidly giving way to the large-sized modern livins 
room, with its comfortable fireplace and furnit 
that is not merely decorative, but useful. 

In my estimation, the treatment of the dinir 
room should be determined by its size and locati 
If the room is on the west side of the houss 
receives but little light, particularly in the wint 
mahogany furniture and woodwork enameled 
white, with a warm-toned wall paper, will prod 


the happiest results and apparently add to tl 


dimensions of the apartment. The opposite effe 


is produced by the Flemish style, which is best 


adapted to a room with an eastern exposure, th 


is flooded with sunlight nearly all day long. My) 


principal objection to the dark-toned Flemish fur 
ture is that it shows the dust to such an extent ar 
requires almost daily attention. To my mir 

golden oak, although at present somewhat unfasl 


lonable, offers an acceptable substitute for eithe1 


of the aforementioned styles, and is adapted 
dining-rooms in any situation. It harmonize 
with so many different papers and ceiling-tints th 
even the amateur decorator experiences no diff 
culty in producing a striking effect. In my « 


dining-room the woodwork is stained a trifle darker 
than golden oak, the wall paper is a dark blue, the 


ceiling canary yellow and the hardwood floor co 
ered with a Bokhara rug 

In the kitchen should be found every convenier 
for culinary work that is approved by comm: 
sense and long usage. 
to bea 
collec 


everything. Range canopies are not employed t 
the extent in which they should be; by carrying 
the smoke and steam, the smell and dampness, the 
render the kitchen habitable. Who shall dec 
whether a porcelain-lined sink is preferable to 1 
ordinary enameled iron-sinks commonly it 
Personally I believe it is; at any rate it is m 
easily kept clean and looks better. The floor « 
ering in the kitchen deserves careful considerati 
The best material for;this purpose is inlaid linoler 
or rubber-tile; the ordinary tile is too hard and ay 
to render the kitchen-worker, be she mistress 
maid, footsore before the day is over. There is 
advantage in having a large kitchen; it is the o1 
place in the house where compactness is a sine qt 
non and the saving of steps counts 

The selection and arrangement vi bric-a-br 
and the hanging of pictures are apt to present 
culties, unless one has the artistic instinct and 
innate, sense of symmetry and beauty. The sar 
is true with reference to draperies and rugs 
choice of the former is facilitated, however, by 1 
many really beautiful p that are now ava 
able in curtains and portiéres. As for carpe 
they are a thing of the past in the modern sanita 
home and not likely to regain their former popul 
ity. There is so much to be said in favor of tl 








The kitchen cabinets appear 

thing, because the various utensils are 
in one place, where they are always read} 
for use. Everything in its place and a place for 





be cleaned or replaced — that the passing of the 


carpet need cause no surprise. Some day, I hope 
however, that the old-fashioned runner will reappear 
on our stairways and render noiseless the tread of 
those who go up and down. 

For light, commend me to the electric bulb, suit. 
able gas globes, lamps and yea, verily, even candles 
All have their uses, but it would lead me too far to 
enter upon the subject in detail. 

The problem of heating is intimately connected 
with ventilation. In bed-rooms, particularly, fresh 
air is an indispensable requirement, which may 
necessitate the building of a fire-place in some sleep 
ing apartments or the introduction of a suitable 
ventilator to remove the foul air. 

In bed-rooms I am partial to the use of a stri 
paper. Pretty effects may also be produced by 
means of fabrics, particularly in connection with 
heavy colonial furniture, such as the old-fashioned 
four poster bedstead! 


COLLECTORS’ INTERESTS 


(Continued from page 40° 

pewter, a.d as quickly sling out the central fluid, 
which was thus not given time to solidify. The 
result was that the metal nearest to the mould, 
cooling quickly, remained, forming the massive 
handle, while the core, which had shot its bolt, 
was tunneled from end to end. The entire pro- 
cess took but one minute’s time; and it must 
have been a neat sight to watch the clever twist 
of wrist which sent the silver jet flying through 
the half-light. The larger the handle, the more 
deliberate was the process; and in these cases the 
mould, when filled from the jet, or opening, was 
simply reversed, and the still molten metal poured 
its way quietly back into the ladle. It was a simple 
process, simple as were many of the modes and 
means of ancient times. And what is still more 
remarkable, is the fact that the process prevails 
to this day. 

The pewter tankard, long ago relegated to disuse; 
the ingenious jdevice suggested by its flowing 
handle, still undisturbed 5 modern invention! 
There is something of an old-world peace in 
the thought, in the momentary belief of a retum 
of ancient methods, an unlooked-for reassurance 
in this unexpected asset of perished days. And 
so the return tide of survival, rehabilitation, goes 
on increasing, harvesting as it runs. 

I see before me, indistinctly, in the flicker of dying 
embers, a row of tankards, flagons, cups, silently 
gathering value with their accumulating year. 
From kitchen;dresser to cabinet, after centuries of 
neglect! There is a note of humor in the transposi- 
tior . of quiet revenge sii 


A MARRIED MAN SPEAKS 


I lixe a woman and a salad tor: 
I hail them asfa double-distilled blessing. 
But I enjoy them more, I must admit, 
When some one else can furnish me the dressing. 
—New York Herald. 








‘‘Jedge,”’ said the colored prisoner, ‘“‘is I & 
pected ter tell de truth?” ‘Why, of course 
you are!” ‘Well, then, des go ahead an’ sentence 


me fust!’’— Atlanta Constitution. 
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We are not trying to force the 
Acme Ball-Bearing 
CASTERS 


upon you— neither do we want you to buy these 
casters unless you are satisfied that they are 
the best to be found anywhere. We 
know what reliable furniture manu- 
facturers and dealers say about the 
Acme Ball-Bearing Casters. They 
are pleased with them — so it seems 
to us that every person desiring to 
make his furniture last longer, look 
better, and move easily would do 
well to become acquainted with our 
Acme Ball-Bearing Casters. 

Upon receipt of 80 cents, we will 
send to any address, postage paid, a set of 
our famous casters for inspection. If you are 
dissatisfied, mail the casters to us and we will 
gladly refund your money. 

We really want all the readers of this 
magazine to know more about our Acme Ball- 
Bearing Casters,—a ball caster, not a wheel 
caster, SO write to us now. 


Acme Ball-Bearing Sales Co. 


56 Warren Street New York City 



















Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


CRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes. 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
and simple to apply. 
A SAMPLE showing 
bow (while they last), 
and descriptive matter 

FREE. Write now. 
GRIPPIN MFG.CO. 
m= Dept.1. Newark, N.Y. 
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ROFESSIONAL or amateur — 
every artist wants the reliability of 
quality for which the name Devoe stands 
Art supplies of every kind—oil and water 


colors, china colors, brushes, canvas, papers; 
Devoe quality pays. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
Address Department F 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - - Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts. : - New York 
1214 Grand Avenue - - 


Kansas City 





previous study. 


ARTISTS’ IDEALS 


(Continued from page 12) 
trick), when reached by other methods, such 
as blind abandon to the big moments of crisis 
in a play, seem to be a part of the great 
truths that have grown up in the artist-being. 
Of course, the actor must be always 
conscious of the little illusion, that is to say, 


the facts that govern the stage-movement | 


of a play, which the limitations of stage- 
effect demand, but these are no more than 
the mechanism of a fine instrument out of 
which the artist accomplishes a creative art. 

I am always conscious of my effects, 
whether I am fortunate enough to produce 
them well or badly, but it often happens in 
a performance that a new ideal of the 
character is born, without intention, without 
This spontaneous quality 
in the artist is the significant art problem 
which it would be hard to explain. 

It proceeds, I suppose, from a profound 
intuition for the truth in art and in the joy 
of living to the utmost, one’s test of ideals. 

The Element of Illusion 


There is an element of illusion in the most 
truthful effort of interpretation in acting, 
that I find difficult to understand. - For 
instance, physically I am a little woman, and 
yet my imagination of ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” de- 
mands that she should be tall. It seems, 
from the sketches I have seen in newspapers, 
that I give that impression of even being 


| taller than the actor with whom I play, who 


is really taller than I am. That which the 
imagination conceives can be impressed as 
if it were a physical instead of a psychical fact. 


| The scientists describe something of this 
| when they refer to the projection of one’s 


astral form, but I am not scientific, so must be 
satisfied to call it an illusion of art. 
The ideal expression in any art is effective 


or not, according to the gift of the artist to 
_see the truth and its reflected symbolism. 


_which the philosphy of life rewards. 


The mere imitation of human detail is scarcely 

sufficient to constitute artistic impression. 
In all truth there is spiritual significance, 

The 


_ most practical ideal to the artist on the stage, 
| if I must figd one, I should say, is the artistic 


| temperament; 





which never betrays one’s 
sincerity of purpose, even though it spills 
over with the fullness of emotion. 

Temperament is the most easily abused 
quality of the artist-woman, necessary as 
it is. 

The artist is a sensitive medium of what, 
for a better word, people call moods, but 
which I should prefer to call inspirations. 
My best performances are dependent very 
much upon this mystery of the artistic being. 

Feeling,— what is it, but our sense of a 
divine promise that all will be well with the 
present drama of existence? If it plunges us 
into dark places, it is only that we may 
understand more keenly the blessed light. 

Truth in all art is the supreme endeavor. 
Illusion is only its temporary limitation, and 
the ideals of the artist-woman are the in- 
timate secrets of her soul. 

The March House BEAUTIFUL will contain 
further articles on Artists’ Ideals by Mr. 
Henry Miller and Prince Troubetskoy. 


| 
| 












SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


























IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS AND 
le Pair, Mercerized 25¢c., Silk 50c. 
on receipt of price FoR Use. ON THIS 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |]| Hose supporter 
BOSTON ONLY] 











Make Toast by Electricity 


Clean, odorless, economical, lasts lifetime. Attach to 
Electric Light fixture, toast in a minute. 
Toaster $5.00 prepaid. Order from your dealer or us 
direct. State electric light voltage. Booklet free 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, or Los Angeles, Cal. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
Close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 

ing you daily or weekly al! clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Streets 


Pacific Electric 


























He 
lc [etary 


makes a beautiful in- 
terior perfect— a good 
interior much better — 
and might even make 
a bad interior good. 
TECO is the best of 
all modern examples of 
the theory of Art 
which makes beauty 
rest upon simplicity. 
Form and tone are 
all—they are enough. 


TECO shapes are infinite 1 


variety, and prices range from Soc. 
0. 2 o in — No. 437. Te ° aygh 





to $1,400; scores are under $10, 
Pass by the 
imitations. 

Look for TEC O mark 
underneath each piece 
Ask in the best stores - 
write for Portfol 


luxe. It in cent tres ~ 
THE GATES 
POTTERIES 
631 Chamber of Commerce N 
CHICAGO 7 























LEEPING 
out of doors 
in zero 
weather 


is a very 
different matter 
from camping un- 
der a summer sky, 
yet the number 
of people who find 
pleasure and bene- 
fit in it is steadily 
increasing. What 
was once regarded 
as a foolhardy ex- 
periment, or at best 
a doubtful expedi- 
ency, is now con- 
sidered a positive 
cure for incipient 
lung trouble, a 
prolonger of life in 
advanced cases, and 
a general benefit to 
— in perfect 
ealth. Those who 
have tried outdoor 
sleeping are loud 
in its praises, many 
declaring that noth- 
ing would tempt 
them to go back to 














The Sleeping-room, with Shades up 
Courtesy of “Good Health 


14, 
i: 


ee eee 


With Shades 
Drawn 


onventional 
ethods 

It requires 
courage, it must be 
admitted, to take 


the first eold 
plunge; for sleep- 
ng on an open 
porch, with the 


thermometer 
zero, does not 
charm it first 
thought It is 
well to follow the 
idlvice of those who 
have tried it and 
ivoid the great 
mistake of being 
insufficiently clad. 
Outdoor — sleeping 
s dangerous if the 
body is not kept 
t an even temper- 


ure, and like 


very other ex- 
periment it should 
be conducted with 
every precaution 


The following di- 


rections are given 


by ‘‘one who has 
tried it,’ and have 


practical value 
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“The great thing to remember in outdoor —- 
ing,” he says. ‘is to maintain proper bodily warmth. 
No benefit ca. be derived from sleeping in the 
open air if oue is cold or chilly. 

During 41 experience of several months last 
winter, 1 found little trouble in es comfortable 
on the coldest nights. A porch facing the north 
and west was chosen as the — apartment. 
Curtains of canvas, that could be rolled up or let 
down by a simple cord adjustment, were arranged 
ground the outside of the porch, so as to serve as 
3 protection during storms, the cord being fastened 
so near the sleeper that the adjustment could be 
made without getting out of bed. A cot with 
woven wire springs and a felt mattress constituted 
the bed. There is less air space between the 
covering and the sleeper. This cot was placed near 
the house door, which made it convenient for the 
occupant to step over the end of the cot into a 
warm room when the morning, light showed snow 
banks under and along side of the cottage 

This bedding was left out for airing during the 
day except in damp weather Just before bed- 
time it was gathered in and hung over the coils to 
warm. Linen sheets were not used. Over a cotton 

above the mattress was spread a heavy Turk- 
ish sheet, soft and comfortable to lie on, and which 
retained the heat for a long time. The top covers 
were light weight woolen double blankets, three 
if the weather was severe. To protect the face, a 
alk or cotton shield was basted on one‘of these. 


Preparing for Sleep 


In making the bed, the blankets were doubled 
under the upper mattress, thus forming a snug 
sleeping-bag.’ To maintain an even warmth, a 
bag filled with hot water was placed inside at the 
foot at the coldest corner, and another, a spine bag, 
guarded the back. The best preparation for a 
sound, warm sleep proved to be a neutral bath, be- 
cause it equalized the circulation. After the bath, 
equipped in soft washable pajamas, bed stockings 
long enough to cover the knees, and over these a 
robe made of a light-weight all-wool blanket, to 
the hem of which were attached pockets for the 
feet, a hood made of turkish toweling to cover the 
head and ears, an additional light half-blanket to 
tuck about the neck, where any cold air space 
might occur, and a warmed bed to get into, there 
remained no excuse for not sleeping warm while 
inhaling the life-giving oxygen of fresh, cold air. 
The results were a decided gain in strength and 
enerey Thinking people,” he continued, ‘ recog- 
nize the value of fresh air. The purpose of breath- 
ing is to obtain from the air a supply of oxygen, to 
be taken from the lungs by the blood and circulated 
through the body. Cold, fresh air contains more 
oxygen than does warm air. Cold air quickens all 
the vital processes and tones up the entire system 
No one can afford to miss the good to be derived 
from pure, cold air, and there is no better way to 
secure it than when one is asleep. One who sleeps 
1 @ Warm room will awake in the morning tired 
andnervous. The oxygen is not sufficient to supply 
the waste of the body.” 

One-third of life is spent in sleep. Let that 
third be spent under the best conditions. A 
description of an English open-air sleeping-hut 
may prove of interest to those who wish to erect 
a detached place for sleeping. This scheme has 
several advantages over a porch room, though for 
very delicate people, proximity to the house is to 
bedesired. To be able to step from the porch imme- 
diately into a warm house is a necessity in extreme 
cases. A short walk in rainy weather would be 
dangerous for any one but a robust person. 

e hut was intended to provide sleeping accom- 
modations all the year around. This meant it was 
to be draughtless on windy nights and dry during 
rainy nights; and yet it must have one side always 
open to the fresh air. The hut’s secondary reason 
lor existence was that it should provide a garden- 
tcom, where, sheltered from rain and off the damp 
ground, tea might become a possibility early in the 
spring. A little later in the year the bricks-and- 
mortar edifice was almost forsaken, except at 
meals, for the garden-room, by which the hut 
soon came to be known. All work that could be 
one away from furnished rooms was carried there 

The hut, which is 10 feet square, is made 
of weather-boarding, and the two solid walls have 
a “match-board”’ lining. There is also a deal 
floor.‘; One side, facing northwest, has an aperture 





Flower Beds with Box Edging 








extending almost its entire length, which is closed 
by three shutters that work most simply. The 
middle one fits over the others, and is bolted to the 
roof and floor, thus holding them firmly in the most 
tempestuous weather. These large shutters pack 
away in a corner of the hut when not in use, and 
take up little room. 


STARTING PARSLEY INDOORS 


ARSLEY should be available from the 
home garden the year round, but if one 
waits to plant it out of doors there are like- 
ly to be several weeks in spring and early 
summer when the supply of leaves is either 

very limited or altogether wanting. To avoid this 
it is worth while to start the seeds indoors in Feb- 
ruary. Parsley seed is notoriously slow in germi- 
nating and at first it grows very slowly, so that if one 
wishes vigorous plants to put in the garden when the 


season opens, one should sow the seed in February. 
It may be planted in sandy loam, in flower-pots or 
window-boxes, covering very little and keeping well 
watered. When the seed has come up the you 
plants may be transplanted into small pots an 
given as much light and air as possible until it is 
time to transfer them to the outdoor garden. 





“‘Are you going to settle anything on your 
daughter?” asked the young man with the cigarette 
and languid air. ‘Well, it rather looks if she 
marries you that she is going to settle something 
on me,’’ replied the parent Yonkers Statesman 





Wise — He says he has perfected plans that will 
enable him to build low-priced motor-cars, placing 
the machines within the reach of all. Browne — 
My! that means a great business undertaking. 
Wise —H’m! It also means a great undertaking 
business.— Catholic Standard and Times. 



































It is now meee | 
known that falling 
is caused by a germ, 
hence is a regular germ 
disease. Hall's Hair Re- 
newer promptly stops 
falling hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys 
the dandruff germs, and 
restores the scalp to a 
healthy condition. 

Pormula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. 

Ask your druggist for “‘the newkind.’’ The kind that does 
not change the colorofthe hair. &. P. HALL & CO., Nasbua, W. H. 
























































INGEF, Roses 


are the best. Alrays on their own roots. Plants 
mailed to any point in the United States. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Over 60 years’ experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. W rite tor 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1908—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
134 8. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varie- 
ties. Tells how Erow them and all other desirable 
flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 








VICKS 88: GUIDE- 


FLORAL 


A Twentieth Century Catalogue, which fully describes and illustrates 


gence poner og _ ~~ and 
‘ac’ egetabie is for SALT 
5 Danvers Yellow Giobe Onion 10 cts. A » 
White Spine Cucumber, Imperial Lettuce, Moss Yi 
Curled Parsley, Scarlet Turnip Radish 
Send for Catalogue an zits ree | \N ys) 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN \Gr eo 
505 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 




















ROSES 


The story of a successful enthusi- 
ast is told in my 


A Little Book 
About Roses 
UNIQUE 


HONEST 
BEAUTIFUL 


IT’S 


It’s written for intelligent, think- 
ing people who can sift the gold from 
the catalogue dross. 


Mailed on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 
Box 80 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 














UESTION 

dealers in upholstering fabrics 

York respecting S seasor 

immediately he begins witl 

indicates that never, perhaps, 
furnishing point of et 
cretonne been so well demonstrate 

Naturally where 1 cerne 

country house leads 3a mis 
that rooms upholstered in cretonne ar¢ 
country houses. 
houses in this city have suites hung and furn 
cretonne only. 


retonne 


yssibi 


In turn this means that t present variet 


cretonnes, in quality 
before been equaled 
bockers and New Englanders th 
of cretonnes, half a d att ( ‘ 
sented the assortment from which they had t 
and the goods of domesti ake we 
poor. To-day a hur 
tonnes of domestic manufactu ju 
and colors and retailed as | us 28 cent 
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site in 





which retail from 30 cents to $3.50 a yard 

The higher-priced imported cretonnes are 
width. For use in the intry ho 
popularity goes, it is a ti twee 
and imported varieties; in the cit; 
ported are slightly in th. ‘ead 

Used primarly for be tr s only 
includes weaves which are demat 
room hangings and furnit )verings 
likedfare’,these fifty inches wi 
design,'a distinguishin; 
about three and a hal 
with a smaller conven ‘ 
ribbon-like close vine effect 
the colors being grouped to give a 
effect. Lavender and soft, old yellow; | 
and delft blue; a deep red and reseda gr 
of the combinations. 

Also for this purpose are the Frenc! 
cretonnes in Louis XV. and Louis 


ise so 


creton 


1 tor 


» and of 





f which 









best of which are in flora tterns of the 


periods, and other foreig: portations co 


with designs in dark 1 col 
jungle of foilage and tropical bird 
glimmers a white backgrou 

But it is not the qualities which cost fron 
to $3.50 a yard which are most in demand 
season. 
single width grades, which cost fron 
a yard in both the im 
weaves, and include dark, | 
patterns, many of which may be itched 
papers. 

or instance, it is a 35 cent rd cretonne 

is used in upholstering t bed t 
played at an establishment r¢ 
of work. Almost any sekeey 
bedroom suites for the first time either 
groans because she can’t a 1 t 
they represent the very latest novelty 
bining of cretonne and them 
chiffonnier and tables, as well as chairs, 
screen are upholstered in er 

In one set the bedstead | 
board and a foot board of regulation height 
made of white enameled wood. At 
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ROOMS DONE IN 
CRETONNES 


BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES 











sight isenameled white, which is not much 

e reason that the headboard, the footboard, and 
sides of the bed are covered smoothly with cre- 
mounted with a three-inch border of wood 

) all intents and purposes it is a cretonne bedstead 
There is no overhead drapery to these beds after 
eold style. That would detract from the novelty 

the bed. Besides canopies are no longer in 
2mand in summer cottages. 

“dressing bureau shows even less wood. It 
. square mirror and two shallow drawers at 
r side The front is hollowed out so that the 
nay approach closer to the mirror, which is not 

1 at this edge, the dealer pointing this out as 

new feature. . Its only border is a rounded strip 

wood, perhaps four inches wide, covered with 1 
thered puff of cretonne. 

les of the bureau and the front of the 
rawers are covered with cretonne put on plain, and 
low the drawers hangs a shaded valance of cre- 

I The top of the bureau is of plain enameled 
dd with, or without, a cover of heavy glass. 
Another variety of dresser has an oval mirror set 

eretonne frame topped with a drapery of cre. 
e falling at either side. A cretonne upholstered 
blong stool goes with each bureau. 

In these sets the chiffonnier is covered, with the 
XCe] sometimes of the top, with cretonne 
ven the front of the drawers is of cretonne mounted 

h the enameled wood. 
The night table at the side of the bed, the larger 
le, the side chairs, rocker, and screen are of cre- 
ne mounted in wood, and the easy chairs and 
ncluded in the set are upholstered in cretonne 
the most attractive of these bedroom suits 
natural chestnut, which presents a grayish ap- 
They may be had also in other kinds of 
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One of 
rance 


preferred cretonne for upholstering is of 
ral pattern and more or less bright colors. Cre- 
nes of blue, of mauve, of pale yellow, are in 
nand, but not to the extent that the pinks and 
is are 
The white enamel set, for example, was uphol- 
red in a cretonne which sells for 35 cents a yard 
is called the oriental rose block pattern, and, 
ne woman remarked, had it cost ten times that 
it could scarcely be more attractive. The 
undwork is white. Over this an oblong block 
each block about eight by seven inches, is 
lined by one inch wide vine of green leaves — not 
right, but shading from palest reseda to a bronze. 
More leaves and one or two roses decorate each 
ck, the roses varying in color from red to a crim- 
so deep that it is almost purplish. This pre 
rves the pattern from monotonous uniformity, the 
ie of the flower in one space differing from that of 
e flower in the next space, but all blending in 8 
rmonious whole. 2 
The apple pattern shows spheres ranging in size 
one and a half inches to three inches, in old 
se and in many shades of red, crowding and over- 
ng one another among green vines on a white 
rround, and is one of the few darker patterns 
hich are really artistic. Undulating lengthwise 





ripes consisting solely of pink roses and placed 
ven inches apart, the space between sprinkled with 
1e tiniest of moss rosebuds, is a favorite design, and 
nother equally popv’.r design has horizontal 
stoons of pink roses and green leaves on a pale 
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In some cases the walls of the room are hung with 
eretonne to match the furniture, in others the wall 
hangings are of paper to match, in still others a 
plain wall is oan in connection with some of the 
gore brilliant of the furniture cretonnes — a very 

e green or buff or old rose or cream, as it happens 
on to harmonize with the color scheme of the 
eretonne. . 

Glazed cretonnes, according to most of the dealers, 
gre not gaining in popularity in spite of the fact 
that two or three seasons back many of the most 
fashionable country houses in the vicinity of New 
York had at least one room upholstered with them 
and window and door portiéres to match. The 

zed cretonnes are essentially English in maru- 
facture, and so far their vogue is much greater in 
England than anywhere else. 


Dimity Designs 

Supposing one of the new cretonne bedroom suites 
to be out of the question because of the price, a com- 
romise between it and a room containing at most 
only a cretonne upholstered easy chair or two is 
easily enough managed. 
tonnes are patterns in the dimity variety intended 
particularly for roll bolster covering and bedspreads, 





Among the new style cre- | 


and by using this an ordinary bedstead is made | 


fgshionable at once. 
small conventional as well as floral patterns. 

Many buyers will be puzzled ned» 
learn that this season’s output of cretonnes repre- 
gents almost as many varieties of weave as it , ol 
of color and design, and that each variety has a 
different name. 
ined weave of that name and in it perhaps prettier 
blues are seen than in any other variety. 

Hungarian cretonne has a rep effect and is dis- 
tinguished by many rich dark patterns, particularly 
suitable for screens and portieres. Art ticking is 
snother variety which includes a lot of patterns 
verging toward the oriental in color. 

Taffeta, belonging also to the cretonne family 


aps until they | 


The dimity designs include 


Dimity is not unlike the old fash- | 


and shown in both plain and printed varieties, is a | 


weave which is used to produce some of the prettiest 
and at the same time least expensive hangings of the 
season. Plain taffeta, usually of a cream or a 
cream white shade. instead of being perfectly plain 
as the name indicates, presents a brocaded surface 
of very tiny figures or dots. For this reason it is 
especially suitable for window draperies, an effec- 


tive variety of which is made by adding an appliqué | 


border of roses and vines or any preferred flower cut 
from : patterned cretonne and sewed to the plain 
goods. A clever woman could do this herself. 


Window Hangings 


Thus a pair of these window draperies which were | 


made to match a room upholstered throughout 
with a cretonne —— with a trellis made of 
pink roses — ed with green leaves had an ap- 
ied six inch wide border of pink roses and green 


eaves, and here and there over the curtain was | 
The result was | 


appliquéd a single pink rose. 
charming. 


In another case a customer with a fondness for | 
mauve had ordered her bedroom at her country | 


house upholstered in cretonne showing a white 
ground well covered with a design of mauve orchids 
and tiny yellow 


rimroses tied with narrow mauve | 


fibbons which followed a continuous wavy line all | 
over the cretonne, and to match this there were | 
window and door portieres of plain cretonne or | 


laffata finished with an applied border of mauve 
and yellow flowers. 

Portiéres at windows and doors of the same cre- 
tonne used for the furniture are asked for oftener 
perhaps than the others described, but they are not 
quite so stylish. According to one of the dealers, in 
most of the fashionable country houses the majority 


of the sleeping rooms are now upholstered in cre- | 


tonne, the suites of state even, for the most part, 
being done up in this material. He declares, too, 
that the leaning this season is toward gay colors, 
the walls corresponding in this respect to the furni- 
ture. 








“Tompkins” has got more nerve than any man 
lever met.” ‘What now?” “He came over 
to my place per to borrow my gun, saying 
hat he wanted to kill a dog that kept him awake 
tights.” ‘“Well, what of it?” “It was my dog 
he killed.” — Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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ZOth Anniversary Number 
reers Garden Book 


Everyone interested in Flowers or Vegetables, Shrubs, Decorative 
Plants, Lawn, etc., should have a copy. 

Conceded to be the most complete, helpful and instructive catalogue 
issued. Used as a text book by many leading colleges. 248 
pages, 4 colored and 4 duotone plates, and hundred of photographic re- 
productions of the Newest and Best things for the Garden. 
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We will send a copy without charge if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER - 714 Chestnut Street - PHILADELPHIA 
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What will be the real issue in the next presidential campaign? Some say the 
tariff; others say the trusts. Both are right, but even more important than 
these will be our colonial policy. Every American knows that we must face the 
questions raised by the Philippines and Cuba. They have already involved us 
in one war. Will they involve us in another? 
THE WORLD TO-DAY for 1908 will not neglect the trusts and the tariff, but it 
believes that the time has come for a broad and intelligent discussion of 


OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE 


During the coming year we shall publish, as a leading feature, two groups of articles on 
this important need. One, comprising seven articles, will be descriptive, and will describe the 
life resources and opportunities offered America in the 


PHILIPPINES CUBA PANAMA 
HAWAII PORTO RICO ALASKA 
The amount of information at our disposal, the new photographs we shall reproduce, and 
the interest in the subjects themselves, will make this series one of the most readable and fasci- 
nating ever published in any magazine. The contributors are recognized authorities. Another 
group of articles will deal with the problems which these possessions raise. They will consist 
of five discussions by some of the most prominent men in America of the following subjects: 
1. Can the United States Afford to Have Colonies? 
2. Can the United States Defend Its Colonies? 
3. Can the United States Administer Its Colonies? 
4. Can the United States Americanize Its Colonies? 
5. How Could the United States Give Up Its Colonies? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY for February contains articles on 
CUBA by C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 
OUR COLONIAL POLICY 6» Hon. wm. J. BRYAN 
These articles are fully illustrated and most timely. 


CARTOONS IN COLOR 
Another striking and novel feature of THE WORLD TO-DAY for 1908 will 
















be a series of Cartoons in Color by the well-known artist, G. C. Widney. They -” 2 a 

are not caricatures, nor personal, nor partisan, but real works of art — ‘‘Edi- Pa <* s 

torials in Color,’’ on great themes of current interest: go ¢ 
These are but two of the many strong features that give THE WORLD TO- a? a ° 

DAY an individuality of its own. THE WORLD TO-DAY is a world review, \ eo 

but not a lifeless record of events. The reader wil! find in it illuminating and Py ., 3 J 

fascinating discussions of living events and living people. No matter how 9° 

many magazines you take, it is different from them all. 


The only Magazine of its Class at a Popular Price of $1.50 a Year. 


Send $1.50 for a full year, or at least for a trial subscription of 3 Months 
for 25 Cents. Fi!l in coupon and mail at once. If you read the first 
article on OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE, you will want them all. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., Chicago 














THE HOUSE BEAUTI 








FIREPLACES should be put in al! available rooms, including } 
chambers, says a writer in Country Life in America. They are the | 
best ventilators, Our BRICK MANTELS are approved by all | | 


F. admirers of good art. We will mail you a book of photographic 
= plates upon application. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 
Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 PEER 

) hex rs. Brown says her baby can say all go 
MAGAZINES CHEAP ‘ ngs.” ‘But I can trust she teaches it not 

: 4 Puch ; 

McCLURE’S Regula i ‘ 
DELINEATOR peer Miuylers DELICIOUS nd what is vour new little brother’s nami 
WORLD’S WORK rl iven’t found out yet.” — Cleveland 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 PEPSIN GUM ) 


THE GUM WITH THE LASTING PEPPERMINT FLAVOR 


SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.50 _ 10° ALUMINUM BOX! 




















, do not vex your husband too 
will en id by going back to his parents — 


ani 


FOR LIMITED TIME 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 6} 


Tales 








new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN PEPPERMINTS 
G, CHICAGO a 
REPUBLIC BUILDIN FOR THE BREATH CLEAR THE THROA ‘My bride wanted to go gg 


10° ALUMINUM BOXES nd wanted to stay at home. Well, 
romised by going on a tour around the w 


eo, FRUIT TREES [ID | a 


Our train struck a bear on the way de / 
s he on the track?” “No; the train hada 
the woods after him.’’— Louisville Coun 




















. ir cook is telling that your hurhand 
All opps } y small salary.” ‘‘ We just tell her that tol 
Before 9h upping. True-to- er .rom demanding a large one.’”’— Houston 


646-9 55 Sa rous growers— 
. ae AppiS. rook Plum, peer, | . =e 
65 Carolina Popiar— all kind UNEOQUALLED Gia oe ro ee : : 4 
‘ otnees: lants. shrubs. Prices te frs. Wickwire —If you go first, you will 
a inanerer to.. te Geneva. NY. 7 ela 147 r me on the other shore, won’t you, d 
ance Nursery Sox 876,Geneva,N Y. WASHINGTON TAFFY » oP , t } u, dear? 


I suppose so. I never went an 
5° & 10° TUBES. t without having to wait for you.— [I 


i SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
Th Vols. XX and XXIf | 7 
* ee agpeonree Bound toe ROUSE | IF NOT HANDLED BY YOURS, SENT UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE thought you were married, and yet 
| 








e $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE 46 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bidg., Chicago. W YORK z on your own buttons.” “I am 
See BROADWAY, NEW YORK keep my independence, let me tell 














feggendorfer Blatter. 





For — and . IN HIS TEMPER 


Fluffy Ruffles is her name, 


: Fluffy Ruffles is her game; 
Tug sing } When the bills begin to come, 
b luffy_ruffies hubby some. 
A scientific remedy which has been skilfully —Washington Heralt, 


inistered > medical " 7” 
and ‘successfully administered 7 medical He Yes; that’s my wife crossing the rod, 
specialists for the past 28 year We hadn’t been married more than a year 


‘ . ens ted 
At the following Keeley Institutes: j eee ‘ 
fe ee ; he What caused the delay ?— Jllustrated Bie 
Al. ashington, D. a a Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsbarg, Pa € a 

Hot Spri: . 211 N. Capitel ‘ortian e. White Pisins, N. ¥. B Fifth A ’ —T . 
Sen re corgel Dwight, IN. Grand Rapids, ma. Greensboro, N. C. Providenee, F he Widow — I want a man to do odd jobs sham 

2980 Sacramento St. whee — Philadelphia, Pa. eager SO ; ouse, run on errands; one that never answa® 
a Col. Des Moines, In. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. cts, §. Broad St Winns anito ind is always ready to do my bidding. 

est Haven, Coan. Crab Orehard, Ky. North Conway, \. H. arrisburg, Pa. ; 4 q { vicant — You’re looking for a 


jrooklyn Eagle. 








a le anu Father —I wish you’d invite that young mm 
77] Ba Sy et oe herd . th | olen enna of yours up here to-morrow night. Daughter 
: 1g Pulverized Lu eas ( I ny ¥ urprised at the request)—- Why,|father, I thous 

Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No bad ay m sor’ orig coo gns, e3 u said you had no use for him? Father 


=} odor. Easilyapplied. Delivered East of Missouri rk : lid. last s to 
River. $2.00 per bag (100 Ibs.) Write for circulars. M is - i agp. dllags: } anon — yy I'm cong? 
the stove.— etror re ress. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. ibhinsonsetidaaasageel St ct . . 
24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Michigan Buggy Co., 4190mce Bide, KALAMAZOO, MIC! 
“a a —_—_—— His HUMBLE USES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | She was versed in Greek and Latin 


She was versed in German, too; 
: = | RR a 
a , ae ae oe ) e was versed in all the classies 
And the poets old and new. 
jhe had studied art and music, 














Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United State s; until ordered disconti 
$3.co to Canada; to foreign countries comprised however, sent as a! ead me ete 1: 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscription has expi me Fins ae ee 

; : . pe are legendery _ But I note her weary husband 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- Thee Sloane Bes +" * i Had to button up her waist 
less made by registered letter, or by check, ble for manuscripts and 1 t t Dmitt i She could talk of bygone heroes, 
express order, or postal order. — . but uses all due caut She could tell offhand their names; 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered as second ; ' Feb, « ' She could tell when Rome was founded, 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at And the date it fell in flames. 

The trade sup — by the American News’ March 3, 1879. ide-1 i She could tell of styles and fashions 
Company and its branches. registered. All rights : At a mile-a-minute rate; P 

P : ae : | But she had to ask her husban 
The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago ' If her ha. was pinned on ones Prost 
' —Detroit Free 




















